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SIXTH SESSION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


I. Lerrver From Representatives MANSFIELD AND Vorys TRANSMIT- 
ring Rerorr ro CHAIRMAN OF THE Foreign Arrarrs COMMITTEE 


Conaress oF THE UNtrep States, 
ComMirrer ON Foreign AFrFrarrs, 
House or Representatives, 
Washington, February 8, 1952. 
Hon. James P. Ricuarps, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Cuarrman: Pursuant to our appointment by the Presi- 
dent and confirmation by the Senate as United States representatives 
to the sixth session of the United Nations General Assembly, we left 
for Paris after Congress adjourned, sailing on the steamship America 
October 25. 

The General Assembly convened November 6, at the Palais de 
Chaillot in Paris, remaining in session until Decembe or 21, when it 
recessed for the Christmas he lidays until January 2, 1952, thereafter 
remaining in session until February 5. 

We are submitting herewith a brief report based on our observa- 
tions and conclusions as United States representatives to the United 
Nations General Assembly. It is hoped that this data may prove 
useful to the Foreign Affairs Committee as background information. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mike MANSFIELD. 
Joun M. Vorys. 


Il. Wuatr tHe Untrep Nations Is 


Stripped to its essential dese riptive terms, the United Nations is 
a voluntary association of 60 sovereign nations who have joined in 
pledging themselves to the principles and purposes of the Charter 
developed at the San Irancisco Conference of 1945. 

Basically, the United Nations was designed to keep united, in a con- 
tinuing eflort to preserve world peace, those nations which had fought 
with us to win the Second World War and to leave membership open 
to all who met Charter requirements. 

Pressure of events, and circumstances unforeseen at San Francisco, 
have caused the United Nations to develop somewhat differently than 
anticipated. It was originally expected that the Security Council 
would functien as the major peace-enforcement arm of the U. N. with 
forces contributed by all member states for that purpose. 
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The General Assembly was to be the great deliberative body of the 
United Nations, with the right to discuss any subject within the scope 
of the Charter and, except in cases being dealt with by the Security 
Council, to make recommendations thereon. It was to be the organ 
primarily responsible for the smooth functioning of the Organization ; 
as such, it was to exercise certain coordinating and supervisory func- 
tions over U. N. economic and social activities and the U. N. trustee- 
ship system (except in strategic areas). 

The expected development and functioning of the Security Council 
has been made impossible because of the negative attitude and actions 
of the Soviet Union. Instead of completely blocking the attainment 
of U. N. objectives, this has brought about an unforeseen expansion 
and growth of responsibility in the General Assembly. 

Not in any sense of the term is the United Nations a “world govern- 
ment.” It has become, particularly: in the General Assembly, a great 
world forum. Its power, influence, and effectiveness lie mainly 1n its 
ability to persuade, embarrass, urge, and coax nations to take action, 
or to condemn them for their failure to act. In the General Assembly, 
friendly nations seek agreement and unfriendly countries speak to 
justify their policies and actions. When organized world opinion, 
crystalized in a General Assembly resolution, accepts or rejects the 
arguments put forward by friends or foes, it exerts pressure which 
even the most powerful governments must pause to consider. 


III. Waar rue Untrrep Nations Dors anp How Ir Is OrGAN1zED FOR 
ACTION 


The United Nations functions through the following six principal 
organs, and a number of subordinate agencies and committees: 
The General Assembly 
The Security Council 
The Economic and Social Council 
The Trusteeship Council 
The International Court of Justice 
The Secretariat 
A. The General Assi mbly 

Each of the 60 members of the United Nations is represented in 
the General Assembly, and has a single vote. This international 
forum is a meeting ground of nations where any question can be 
discussed in public session and recommendations made (unless in 
process of decision by the Security Council). The Assembly can 
make recommendations for action to member nations or to other 
agencies of the United Nations. 

By a vote of 52 to 5, with but two abstentions, the General Assembly 
adopted in November 1950, the Uniting for Peace resolution. This 
permits the Assembly to consider immediately any threat to the 
peace if the Security Council, because of a veto, fails to exercise its 
primary responsibility for the maintenance of international peace 
and security. 

In this resolution, the Assembly also asserted its right to make 
recommendations for collective measures “including in the case of 
a breach of the peace or act of aggression, the use of armed force 
when necessary.” The same resolution also provides that in an emer- 
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gency, the General Assembly may be called into immediate session 
by any seven members of the Security Council or by a majority of 
its own members. 

The aggression in Korea has, of course, been one of the gravest 
problems before the General Assembly. The continuation of the 
conflict affected the attitude of practically every delegation toward 
practically every issue before the Assembly even though no formal 
action on Korea itself occurred. While armistice negotiations were 
in progress it was obviously unwise to attempt to discuss the political 
issues in Korea. The Assembly decided therefore to cill a special 
session to coaiatalie the political future and the economic pebieietaen - 
tion of Korea as soon as there was an armistice or as soon as other 
major developments required action by the Assembly. 

Some of the other important but less urgent matters before this 
session of the Assembly included the following: 

The establishment of a Disarmament Commission to work for 
the regulation, limitation, and balanced reduction of all armed 
forces and all armaments. 

The use of the Peace Observation Commission to discourage 
Communist aggression against Greece. 

The return of Greek soldiers and children captured and taken 
to Albania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and certain other Eastern 
European countries. 

Continuation of a Collective Measures Committee to encourage 
and assist member states to train, organize, and equip armed 
forces, and make other plans and preparations so that the United 
Nations will be better able in the future to prevent or defeat acts 
of aggression. 

Creation of a U. N. commission to investigate possibilities of 
holding elections in Germany. 

Approv al of arrangements for launching the new U. N.-created 
free and independent government in Libya under favorable polit- 
ical and economic circumstances, 

Soviet violations of the Chinese-Soviet Treaty of Friendship. 

Relief for Palestine refugees. 

Survey of the work of the Trusteeship Council. 

Consideration of the status of southwest Africa. 

The regular work of the General Assembly includes many problems 
which relate not only to discouragement of aggression, but also to 
promotion of freedom and prosperity. The Assembly has made 
recommendations for land reform and to increase employment. It 
has recommended measures for development of undeveloped areas of 
the world, technical assistance and education. The question of human 
rights, of freedom of information, and the status of refugees, have all 
come up for attention in the General Assembly. 


B. The Necurity Couneil 

The Security Council has primary responsibility for maintenance of 
international peace and security. There are 11 members. The Big 
Five, the United Kingdom, the United States, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, France, and China, serve permanently. Six 
other nation members are elected for 2-year periods. The U. N. 
Charter provides that any substantive action by the Security Council, 
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such as declaring a nation to be an aggressor, requires seven affirmative 
votes, including the concurring votes of all the “Big Five.” A negative 
vote by a permanent member on a substantive question is termed a 
“veto.” Purely procedural measures are not subject to a unanimous 
vote of the permanent members, and therefore cannot be “vetoed.” 
Up to now, there have been 48 vetoes, 1 by France and 47 by the Soviet 
Union. 

Except for the short period when action was initiated against the 
Korean aggressors during the walk-out of the Soviet delegate, Soviet 
misuse of the veto has kept the Security Council in a state of nearly 
complete paralysis in dealing with East-West problems. 

Their attitude has prevented progress in the field of disarmament 
and control of atomic energy. <As a result of the Soviet unwillingness 
to cooperate, the plans for peace enforcement troops to be provided 
for the Council in the Charter are still tied up in a commission that 
has met 173 times without results. 

The word “veto” does not appear in the Charter, any more than 
it does in our Constitution, but under certain circumstances, negative 
votes can prevent action, just as under our own Constitution. In our 
system the President has a partial veto that can be overridden by a 
two-thirds vote in Congress. The House, however, and the Senate 
each have the power to “veto” any measure by a majority vote against 
it, and the Supreme Court, by a majority vote ona constitution: al ques- 
tion, can “veto” a law passed by both Houses and signed by the 
President. 

The United Nations veto grew out of the realization at San Fran- 
cisco that no charter would be ratified unless the major powers, in- 
cluding the United States, reserved the right in the Security Council 
to approve major decisions, especially those affecting the enforcement 
of peace. It was based on the theory that effective international se- 
curity would depend in the final analysis upon the unity of the princi- 
pal powers and it was hoped that the unity we achieved in wartime 
could be carried into the United Nations and could guide the actions 
of the five permanent members of the Security Council. 

The United States has indicated its willingness to eliminate the veto 
in cases involving the pacific settlement of disputes and the admission 
of new members, if the other permanent members will agree. The 
most flagrant abuses of the veto power by the Soviet Union have been 
in connection with these two issues. For instance, the Soviet Union 
has vetoed the admission to the U. N. of Austria, Ceylon, Finland, 
Ireland, Italy, Jordan, Korea, Nepal, and Pertugal. 

While ‘the Soviet-created obstacles have hampered the Security 
Council, even their veto failed to prevent subsequent U. N. action to 
protect the security and territorial integrity of Greece and Security 


Council action led to withdrawal of British and French troops from 
Syria. 


C. The Keonomic and Social Couneil 

ECOSOC, as the Council is commonly called, deals principally with 
matters designed to promote higher standards of living, full employ- 
ment, solutions of international economic, social, health, and related 
problems, and universal respect fer and observance of human rights. 
Eighteen member governments are elected by the General Assembly 
for 3-year terms. One of the Council’s major activities is the United 
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Nations technical assistance program for underdeveloped areas. Other 
subjects receiving constant attention are control of narcotic drugs, 
forced labor, human rights, freedom of information, and social wel- 
fare activities. 
D. The Trusteeship Council 

The Council is composed of countries which administer trust terri- 
tories and an equal number of nonadministering members of the 
U.N. Through this organ, the U. N. assists in the political, economic, 
social, and educational advancement of more than 18,000,000 people 
who live in the 11 trust territories of Africa and the Pacific. ‘The 
United States serves as an administering member because we have 
trusteeship over the strategic areas of the Pacific former ly controlled 
by Japan under the old League of Nations mandate. 


E. The International Court of Justice 


This international tribunal is also known as the World Court. It 
was established by the Charter as the principal judicial organ of the 
U.N. In joining the United Nations, members become eee to the 
Statute of the International Court of Justice, which, however, is also 
open to nonmembers under conditions set by the U.N. Upon ap sole a- 
tion by a party to a case, the decision in w hich has not been carried out, 
the Security Council is authorized to act, if it deems necessary, to give 
effect to the judgment. The Court is also empowered to render 
advisory opinions at the request of the Security Council, the General 
Assembly, or other agencies so authorized by the General Assembly. 
F. The Specialized Agencies 

According to our State Department experts, there are 10 specialized 
agencies. Each has its own charter which has been ratified by each 
member state. Through an agreement negotiated by the Economic 
and Social Council and approved by the General Assembly, each 
specialized agency is brought into relationship with the United Na- 
tions. The Council serves as a coordinatcr of the activities of the 
specialized agencies through consultation with and recommendations 
to such age - ‘ies. Membership in the specialized agencies is not con- 
fined to U. N. members but is open to all countries having an interest 
in their es willing to subscribe to their charters and approved 
for membership by the members. The specialized agencies are: 

The International Labor Organization (ILO): Is a world center 
for all forms of information and statistics related to labor; both labor 
and management are represented on its council; has prepared over 90 
conventions relating to working conditions which are in effect in 
member nations which ratify them. This organization was founded 
under the terms of the Treaty of Versailles. 

United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO): Promotes international collaboration in education, sci- 
ence, and culture. 

World Health Organization (WHO): Is doing much to protect 
world health, checking epidemics and contagious diseases, and carry- 
ing on fight against malaria, malnutrition, and tubere ulosis; prepares 
international sanitary regulations to replace existing international 
sanitary treaties, now out of date. 

United Nations Food and Agricultural Organization (FAO) 
Works to raise the nutritional level for the world’s populations, to 
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improve agricultural methods and conditions, and to increase the pro- 
duction of food. 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Development (IBRD) : 
Makes long-term loans for economic development purposes. 

International Monetary Fund (IMF): Assists in stabilization of 
national currencies. 

International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO): Works for 
safety in civil aviation. 

World Meteorological Organization (WMO): Is concerned with 
standardizing codes ‘and procedures involved in collecting and report- 
ing basic we: ather data essential to making accurate forecasts and with 
establishment of international standards for providing meteorological 
service. 

International Telecommunications Union (ITU): Works to im- 
prove radio, telegraph and telephone international facilities. 

Universal Postal Union (UPU) : Works to facilitate international 
communications by mail and parcel post. 

In addition to the foregoing, the Intergovernmental Maritime Con- 
sultative Organization (IMC O), which will provide machinery for 
cooperation among governments on international shipping matters, 
particularly safety and efficienc y of navigation, is now in its formative 
stage. 

G. Other agencies 

There are a number of functional commissions operating under 
general direction of the Economic and Social Council. They include 
the Fiscal Commission, the Transport and Communicstions Commis- 
sion, the Statistical Commission, the Population Commission, the 
Social Commission, the Commission on Narcotics Drugs, the Human 
Rights Commission and the Commission on the Status of Women. 
There are also regional commissions for Europe, for Latin America 
and for Asia and the Far East. 

The International Children’s Emergency Fund (UNICEF) is a 
semiautonomous body which reports to the Economic and Social 
Council, and which carries on, among other functions, emergency 
feeding programs for children and expectant mothers, primarily in 
underdeveloped areas. 

The Technical Assistance Board (TAB), composed of representa- 
tives of the specialized agencies, reports to the Technical Assistance 
Committee of the Economic and Social Council. It is responsible 
for the coordination of the United Nations technical assistance pro- 
gram. The High Commissioner for Refugees helps to promote re- 
settlement of refugees, and to secure laws and regulations for their 
fair treatment. 

Examples of special United Nations agencies which report directly 
to the General Assembly are: 

United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency (UNKRA) 


United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
in the Near East (UNWRA) 


The titles of these two agencies are self-descriptive. They serve as 
the means for channeling U. N. assistance in the Korean and Pales- 
tine areas. 
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H. Zhe Secretariat 

The Secretariat is a sort of international civil service comprising 
approximately 4,100 persons from almost every U. N. member country. 
It is headed by a Secretary-General, elected by the General Assembly 
upon the recommendation of the Security Council. Under him, the 
staff, or secretariat, provides all the complex services required by the 
representatives of the 60 member nations. This includes the handling 
of the language problem. Debates in committees, as well as in the 
Assembly, proceed i in a number of languages, but all are simultaneously 
translated into the five official languages—English, Spanish, French, 
Russian, and Chinese. Anyone attending meetings can put on ear- 
phones and dial the language he chooses and listen to the discussions 
without difficulty. 

The Secretary-General has a much larger function and responsi- 
bility than just providing services and suc +h administrative duties. 

He has considerable discretion in bringing matters he considers 
urgent and important to the attention of the : appropriate U. N. organs, 
and is also responsible for performance of a wide variety of duties 
assigned the Secretariat by the major United Nations bodies. The 
Secretary-General has exercised these functions in a way that makes 
him an important international figure. 





LV. Principat ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE UNrrep NaTIons 


The very existence of the United Nations, as a forum and the 
opportunities it provides for open discussion between representatives 
of the free nations, the Soviets and their satellites, for propaganda and 
counterpropaganda, for blowing off steam, for testing and influencing 
world public opinion in the battle for men’s minds, may have helped 
prevent the outbreak of a major third world war. In addition to this, 
credit must be given the United Nations for much of what has been 
done to effectuate peaceful settlement of disputes in many troubled 
areas. Some of the principal accomplishments of the U. N. are: 

Withdrawal of Soviet troops from Iran.—Security Council action 
led to the withdrawal of Russian troops who were occupying northern 
Iran in clear violation of treaty obligations. 

Withdrawal of troops from Syria and Lebanon.—The British and 
French voluntarily withdrew their troops from Syria and Lebanon 
after the question was raised in the Security Council. 

Greece —Although United States aid played the m: jor part, supple- 
mentary efforts by the United Nations have contributed in large meas- 
ure to assist in the Greek border question which involved “guerilla 
warfare and the kidnaping of Greek children. 

South Africa —The.racial problems in the Union of South Africa, 
involving native populations and the treatment of Indians, have 
heen the ‘subject of consideration by the United Nations. Efforts are 
being made to help reach a peaceful solution. 

Palestine —The United Nations obtained cease-fire agreements and 
has played a leading part in working for settlement of the situation in 
Palestine. 

Indonesia—The United States of Indonesia were established 
largely as a result of United Nations action. ‘The United Nations 
twice stopped the fighting between Dutch and Indonesian troops, and 
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established the basis for subsequent agreement between the parties 
which brought the United States of Indonesia into existence as an 
independent. nation and a U. N. member. 

International Refugee Organization (IRO)—During its 53 months 
of operations, 1,023,194 displaced persons were resettled in new homes, 
72,775 persons returned to their former homelands and many addi- 
tional thousands given essential assistance. 

Children’s Fund.—F ood, clothing, and medical attention have been 
provided for millions of suffering children through the Internationai 
Children’s Emergency Fund, 

Joint action against aggression in Korea—The implications of the 
Communist attack against the U. N. sponsored Republic of Korea 
were quickly recognized as a threat against the collective security of 
the world. For the first time in history, the United Nations, as a 
functioning international organization, has been responsible for 
collective international action against aggressors. Forty-two mem- 
bers and 4 nonmembers of the United Nations have offered some form 
of assistance to the United Nations effort in Korea. As of January 
15, 16 countries in addition to the Republic of Korea had armed forces 
in action in the Korean conflict. Thirty-eight countries have offered 
emergency relief and made contributions to the economic reconstruc- 
tion of the war-devastated country. 

These contributions are far too small, in view of the expressed 
approval of 53 nations in the Korea action, and the great burden on 
our country, but the significance of the joint action is historic and 
‘annot be overlooked. 

Italian colonies—In accordance with the terms of the treaty of 
peace with Italy, the United Nations has arranged for the adminis- 
tration of the former Italian colonies of Eritrea, Somaliland, and 
Libya, the latter of which has now become an independent state. 

Kashmir —TVhe United Nations has helped bring an end to the 
fighting in Kashmir and is aiding India and Pakistan to reach a 
settlement of their dispute over this territory. 

Human rights in Hungary, Bulgaria, and Rumania—Yhe United 
Nations has strongly condemned the violations by these three Soviet 
satellites of the human-rights provisions of the peace treaties. 


V. Unrrep Srares Participation In THE Unrrep Nations 
A. THE UNITED STATES MISSION TO THE U. N. 


Located in New York City, near the permanent headquarters of 
the U. N.. is our Mission to the United Nations. The Chief of the 
Mission is the Honorable Warren R. Austin. He serves with the rank 
of Ambassador as United States Representative to the United Nations 
and also serves as our representative to the Security Council. The 
Deputy Representative is the Honorable Ernest Gross, with ambas- 
sadorial rank, who may also represent the United States in the Se- 
curity Council, and like Senator Austin, may sit ex officio on any 
organ or commission of the United Nations. The Mission also in- 
cludes deputy re prese ntatives who serve on the Security Council, the 
Atomic Ene rgy Commission, and other bodies. 

Also part of the Mission are the United States representatives on 
the Economie and Social Council and the Trusteeship Council. 
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Although receiving their instructions from the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 

rather than from the. Secretary of State, the United States representa- 

tives on the military staff committee are also members of the Mission. 
They serve as advisers to the Chief of Mission on military questions. 

The Mission staff is headed by a Secretary General, Richard Wins- 
low, and under his capable direction administrative, fiscal, reporting, 
communications, and transportation services are provided the Mission. 
This staff was responsible for all the multitudinous details of admin- 
istration that were necessary to arrange for the United States dele- 
gation work in Paris. With the able assistance of a small but highly 
competent group under Lee Blane chard, stationed at the American 
Embassy in Paris, the preliminary arrangements were made for office 
accommodations, hotel space, ete. 

Some of the principal duties of the delegation secretariat were: 
(a) coordination of reporting activities, inc luding records of delega- 
tion meetings, the daily unclassified summaries and other telegrams 
between the delegation and the Department of State; (4) reference 
and research service; (¢) hotel and office accommodations; (d) steno- 
graphic and secretarial assistance; (e) supplies; (f/) telephones; (7) 
transportation ; (A) financial arrangements; (7) travel authoriza- 
tion; (j) telegraphic and courier communications with the Depart- 
ment of State; (4) handling of correspondence; (7) document serv- 
ices; (m) messenger service; (n) order of the day; (0) passes and 
tickets to the U. N. Assembly and committee sessions; (p) security 
precautions; (7) necessary contacts with United Nations secretariat, 
other delegations, and the French authorities on administrative mat- 
ters; and (7) representation and official entertainment—policies and 
practices. 

The Secretary General is also responsible for seeing that decisions of 
the delegation on administrative questions are carried out, and that 
administrative action required to implement decisions on substantive 
matters is taken. 

The devoted, intelligent, and efficient work of the Secretariat and 
advisers cannot be overemphasized. Their working hours are—until 
everything is done. No group in private or public employment works 
so hard, and so long and so well. 


B. CONGRESSIONAL PARTICIPATION 


Legislative membership on United States delegations to the United 
Nations began in 1945 when the chairmen and ranking minority mem- 
bers of the Senate and House Foreign Affairs Committees helped draft 
the U. N. Charter at San Francisco. 

Bipartisan congressional delegates attended the London and New 
York meetings of the General Assembly's first session in 1946. 
Through them, the Congress received first-hand information and a 
degree of participation in development of foreign policy never before 
experienced. The executive branch found itse If in a better position 
to anticipate congressional reaction on questions requir ing legislative 
implementation. 

After 1946 United States delegations to the General Assembly func- 
tioned for 3 years without congressional participation. The com- 
pelling reasons for closer partnership which existed in 1945 and 1946 
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no longer seemed so urgent or pressing. The U. N. Charter had been 

ratified by the Senate and both Houses had passed legislation effectu- 
ating ourmembership. The U. N. had been launched on its career with 
overwhelming congressional support. 

Substantial problems are involved in congressional representation 
on the Assembly delegations. Under our Constitution, as recognized 
in the United Nations Participation Act, the delegation acts under 
instructions from the President in representing the Nation. This 
places Members of Congress in a theoretically anomalous position. 
This problem did not arise as a practical matter while we were on 
the delegation. On the other hand, all United States efforts to create 
conditions of permanent world peace are being made within the frame- 
work of the U. N. @aarter and this applies particularly to our major 
foreign economic and military aid legislation. More than ever before, 
matters of foreign policy require joint executive-legislative action. 
Appreciation has grown that advance consultation and discussion by 
the Executive with those having eventual responsibility for imple- 
menting legislation can contribute much to the mutual understanding 
necessary for efficient teamwork. 

This appreciation led, in 1950, to the present system of appointing 
two Senators (not up for reelection) in election years and two Repre- 
sentatives a —. election years, to serve on United States delegations 
to the U. N. General Assembly. 

The congressional members of the United States delegation this 
year were continually consulted, never ignored, never overruled. This 
was gratifying. but increased our responsibilities. The entire dele- 
gation and staff proved very conscious of congressional opinion and 
of American public opinion as reflected by Congress. Many of the 
questions coming before the delegation had a direct relation to our 
work as members of the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House 
of Representatives. As a result, our advice and suggestions were fre- 
pire asked on such matters. On other matters, we were always 
given the chance to voice our views. Whether our contribution was 
helpful is for others to report. We can report that the effort to 
understand and help was enlightening. 


C. THE UNITED STATES DELEGATION TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


1. Organization of the delegation 


The U. N. Charter provides that member nations will be limited 
to five representatives in the General Assembly. Each country has 
but one vote, regardless of whether it sends one, two, or the full com- 
plement of five. So much work goes on simultaneously, not only in 
the sessions of the Assembly itself, but in its various committees, that 
the United States, as do many other countries, finds it necessary to 
send five alternates in addition to the five principal delegates. When 
resent, the Secretary of State acts as chairman of the delegation. 
he delegates to the sixth session of the General Assembly are: 
Delegates : 
Hon. Dean Acheson, chairman 
Hon. Warren R. Austin, alternate chairman 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Hon. Mike Mansfield 
Hon. John M. Vorys 
Hon. Philip C. Jessup 
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Alternate delegates: 
Hon. John Sherman Cooper 
Hon. Ernest A. Gross 
Hon. Benjamin V. Cohen 
Hon. Anna Lord Strauss 
Hon. Channing H. Tobias 


(a) Assignments to General Assembly committees —There are six 
principal committees of the General Assembly. In addition, an extra 
political committee is created each year because of the large number 
of questions in this field. As the name implies, this is always called 
an ad hoe or temporary committee, but it appears to be almost a perma- 
nent fixture. 

Delegates and alternates were assigned for regular service on com- 
mittees and in addition were assigned special subjects which might 
require temporary service on other committees. This practice is one 
that might be adopted to advantage by Congress. 

Committees are at times combined to consider subjects that come 
within the jurisdiction of each. This was another practice which 
Congress might well consider. 

The following are the routine or regular committee assignments of 
delegates and alternates: 

Committee I—Political and Security: 

Hon. Dean Acheson 

Hon. Warren R. Austin 

Hon. Mike Mansfield 

Hon. Philip C. Jessup 

Hon. John Sherman Cooper 

Hon. Benjamin V. Cohen 
Committee Il—Economic and Financial: 

Hon. Mike Mansfield 

Hon. Channing H. Tobias 
Committee L1]—Social, Humanitarian, and Cultural: 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 

Hon. Channing H. ‘l'obias 
Committee [V—Trusteeship : 

Hon. John M. Vorys 

lion. Channing H. Tobias 

Hon. Francis B. Sayre (Adviser) 
Committee V—Administrative and Budgetary: 

Hon. John M. Vorys 

Hon. Anna Lord Strauss 
Committee VI—Legal : 

Hon. Benjamin V. Cohen 
Ad-hoc political committee: 

Hon. Mike Mansfield 

Hon. John Sherman Cooper 

Hon. Philip C. Jessup 

Hon. Benjamin V. Cohen 

Hion. Ernest A. Gross 

Hon. Anna Lord Strauss 


In addition, Mr. Mansfield was assigned the subject of the Soviet 
complaint based on the Mutual Security Act, which required his 
services on Committee One, and Mr. Vorys was assigned the subject 
of Italian membership, which required his temporary assignment to 
Committee Four. These are illustrative of the temporary committee 
assignments by subjects. 


General committee 


This was a 14-member committee elected by the General Assembly 
itself to act as a steering committee, with functions somewhat similar 
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to those of the House Rules Committee. This committee makes rec- 
ommendations on the tentative agenda for the session, subject to 
approval by the General Assembly. Hon. Warren R. Austin and Hon. 
Ernest A. Gross represented the delegation on this committee. 

(b) Delegation staff and their assignments——The services of the 
staff of the United States Mission to the United Nations are, of course, 
available to the delegation, and some of the _——— officers are of 
the Mission staff. There are also a large number of technical experts 
assigned to the delegation from the Department of State, the Foreign 
Service, and other branches of the Government. Because their regu- 
lar assignments are indicative of the type of service they are qualified 
to render the delegation, a full listing follows of the advisers, executive 
oflicers, and information officers: 

Senior advisers: 
John C. Ross, deputy United States representative in Security Council and 
acting deputy representative on the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Durward V. Sandifer, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for U. N. Affairs. 
Economic adviser: Isador Lubin, United States representative in Economic and 
Social Council. 
Legal adviser: Adrian S. Fisher, legal adviser to Department of State. 
Trusteeship adviser: Francis B. Sayre, United States representative in Trustee- 
ship Council. 
Principal executive officer : 
Paul B. Taylor, acting officer in charge, General Assembly affairs, Office of 
U.N. Political and Security Affairs, Department of State. 
Betty C. Gough, foreign affairs officer and specialist, General Assembly 
Affairs Office of U. N. Political and Security Affairs, Department of State. 
Committee I—Political and security: David W. Wainhouse, director, Office of 
U.N. Political and Security Affairs, Department of State. 
Ad hoc political committee : 
Eric Stein, acting officer in charge, Pacific Settlement Affairs, Office of U. N. 
Political and Security Affairs, Department of State. 
Charles G. Bolte, adviser in Security Council and General Assembly Affairs, 
United States Mission to the U.N. 
James N. Hyde, deputy United States representative on Interim Committee 
of the General Assembly, United States Mission to the U. N. 
Philip A. Mangano, foreign affairs officer and specialist on Near East prob- 
lems, Office of U. N. Political and Security Affairs, Department of State. 
Leonard C. Meeker, assistant legal adviser for U. N. Affairs, Department of 
State. 
Howard Meyers, foreign affairs officer and specialist in armament problems, 
Office of U. N. Political and Security Affairs, Department of State. 
Ad hoe and special advisers: 
Hon. Alan C. Kirk, United States Ambassador to the U. S. S. R. (special 
political problems, U. 8. 8. R.). 
Harding F. Bancroft, deputy United States representative on the U. N. 
(ollective Measures Committee (collective measures). 
Jefferson Patterson, United States representative on the U. N. Special Com- 
mittee on the Balkans (Balkan Commission). 
Ely E. Palmer, United States representative on the U. N. Conciliation Com- 
mission for Palestine (Palestine Commission). 
James W. Barco, acting deputy representative of the United States on the 
U. N. Conciliation Commission for Palestine (Palestine Commission). 
Lewis Clark, United States representative on the U. N. Advisory Council for 
Libya (Libyan Commission). 
Frank C. Nash, Assistant to Secretary for International Security Affairs, 
Department of Defense (armaments). 
R. Gordon Arneson, Special Assistant to the Secretary of State (armaments). 
Committee Il—Economic and Financial: 
Edmund H. Kellogg, officer in charge, U. N. Economic Affairs, Office of U. N. 
Keonomie and Social Affairs, Department of State. 
William J. Stibravy, Special Assistant to the Director, Office of Financial 
and Development Policy, Department of State. 
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Committee I1I—Social, Humanitarian, and Cultural: 

James F. Green, Deputy Director, Office of U. N. Economie and Social Affairs, 
Department of State. 

James Simsarian, assistant officer in charge, U. N. Cultural and Human 
Rights Affairs, Office of U. N. Economic and Social Affairs, Department of 
State. 

Joint Committee 2 and 3: 

James F. Green, Deputy Director, Office of U. N. Economic and Social Affairs, 
Department of State. 

William O. Hall, Director, Office of International Administration and Con- 
ferences, Department of State. 

Edmund H. Kellogg, officer in charge, U. N. Economic Affairs, Office of U.N. 
Economic and Social Affairs, Department of State. 

Committee [V—Trusteeship : 

Benjamin Gerig, Director, Office of Dependent Area Affairs, Department of 
State. 

Vernon D. McKay, foreign affairs officer and expert on colonial problems, 
Office of Dependent Area Affairs, Department of State. 

Committee V—Administrative and Budgetary: 

William O. Hall, Director, Office of International Administration and Con 
ferences, Department of State. 

Carol C. Laise, specialist on international organization, Division of Inter- 
national Administration, Department of State. 

Committee VI—Legal: 

John Maktos, assistant legal adviser for Near Eastern, South Asian, and 

African affairs, Department of State. 
Area advisers: 

Europe : 

Frederick E. Nolting, Special Assistant to the Deputy Under Secretary 
of State. 

Ward P. Allen, adviser to Assistant Secretary of State for U. N. Affairs, 
U.N. Adviser to Assistant Secretary for European Affairs, Department 
of State. 

John E. Utter, second secretary, American Embassy, Paris. 

Thomas J. Cory, adviser on Security Council and General Affairs, United 
States Mission to the U. N. 

Far East: 

David McK. Key, United States Ambassador to Burma. 

Ruth Bacon, U. N. adviser, Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs, Department 
of State. 

Near East: 

Edwin A, Plitt, senior U. N. adviser to Assistant Secretary of State for 
Near Eastern Affairs, Department of State. 

Joseph Palmer II, first secretary, American Embassy, London. 

Latin America: 

John C. Dreier, United States representative on the Council of the 
Organization of American States. 

Edward P. Maffitt, adviser on Security Council and General Affairs, 
United States Mission to the U. N. 

Richard I. Phillips, second secretary, American Embassy, Caracas. 

Military advisers: 

Vice Adm. O. C. Badger, United States Navy representative to the Mili- 
tary Staff Committee. 

Lt. Gen. Willis D. Crittenberger, United States Army representative and 
chairman of the United States delegation to the Military Staff Com- 
mittee. 

Lt. Gen. Hubert R. Harmon, United States Air Force representative to 
the Military Staff Committee. 

Col. Leonard Rodieck, United States Army. 

Col. Clarence Townsley, United States Army. 

Col. C. P. Van Ness, United States Marine Corps. 

Congressional staff adviser: 

Boyd Crawford, staff administrator, Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 


94499— 32 2 
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Information officer 
Porter McKeever, Director, Office of Public Information, United States 
Mission to the U. N. 
Assistants: 
John MacVane, press officer, United States Mission to the’ U. N. 
Chester Williams, Deputy Chief and public liaison officer, Office of 
Public Information, United States Mission to the U. N 
Jeanne Singer, special assistant and deputy public liaison officer, 
Office of Public Information, United States Mission to the U. N. 
Charles Norberg, Department of State. 
Lt. Col. Glenn Harland Wood, Department of Defense. 
Lt. Col. Kenneth K. Hansen, Department of Defense. 
Edward VY. Roberts, information policy adviser, Department of 
State. 
Lowell Clucas, Public Affairs Bureau representative of the Voice 
of America. 
Robert Haney, press officer, American Embassy, Paris. 


. How the delegation functions 


(a) Daily conference meetings.—The deiegation offices were located 
in the Hotel Astoria, just a stone’s throw from the Arch of Triumph. 
The main conference room was that used personally by General Eisen- 
hower until the recent completion of the new NATO headquarters. 

The early mornings were left free for reading Sa and study of 
documents prepared for use at the daily 9:30 a. m. delegation con- 
ferences. These meetings usually ended a few loans “before the 
10: 30 sessions of the Assembly or its committees. 

The delegation meetings were in many respects similar to the 
executive session meetings of a congressional committee. On each 
subject a tentative “position paper,” prepared in the Department of 
State, was placed before the delegation. While the delegation is 
subject to instructions on every subject, in practice this does not 
happen. The delegation was actually a deliberative body. While 
in theory the views of the delegation were subject to being determined 
by majority vote, in practice each subject was discussed and debated 
until a position was agreed upon which had general approval. The 
delegation frequently asks for policy directives : from the State Depart- 
ment. If it disagrees with them when received, reconsideration is 
asked and - reasons for requesting reconsideration are given. 
Technically, if a deadlock were to take place between the delegation 
and the Dep: ven nt. it would be solved by appealing to the President 
for final decision. No such deadlock occurred this fall. 

(b) Staff functions.—1. Senior and area advisers.—The deleg: ition 
has two senior advisers, Mr. John C. Ross and Mr. Durward V 
Sandifer, who supervise and coordinate the work of area advisers 
and who give special attention to integration and implementation 
of delegation positions and decisions. The area advisers develop, 
through contact with members of other delegations, information for 
use of the delegation; they advise the delegation on political questions 
affecting their particular areas; they cooperate with the delegates, the 
principal executive officer, and other advisers in negotiations on ques- 
tions before the Assembly and its committees; keep the executive of- 
ficers informed on developments concerning questions within the field 
of the committee to which they are assigned; and prepare, at the end 
of the General Assembly’s session, a report covering their areas of 
operations. 
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2. Executive officers—The delegation has a principal executive of- 
licer, Mr. Paul.B. Taylor, who coordinates the work of the delegation 
and staff on all substantive questions. He prepares the agenda for 
delegation meetings and insures providing necessary documentation : 
he presents to the delegation, at its morning meetings, with the cooper- 
ation of delegates and advisers concerned, matters requiring considera- 
tion by the delegation: he keeps all officers of the staff informed of 
decisions made by the delegation; he insures the execution of delega- 
tion decisions on all substantive matters; he supervises the activities of 
the executive officers; he initials telegrams to the State Department, or 
makes appropriate arrangements for their clearance, and he serves as 
the.executive officer in the plenary sessions and meetings of the general 
committee. 

An executive officer is assigned to each committee and performs 
such work as may be directed by the delegate assigned to that com- 
mittee. Executive officers accompany the delegates to committee 
meetings, and assist in preparation of documentation relating to the 
work of the committee, including the drafting of statements and reso- 
lutions. They also (a) inform the principal executive officer, after 
consultation with the delegates concerned, of matters requiring con- 
sideration by the delegation at its morning meetings and preparing 
the materials required for the consideration of such matters; (4) co- 
operate with the delegates, the principal executive officer, and other 
advisers in negotiations on questions before the plenary sessions and 
committees of the Assembly; (c) draft special telegrams to the De- 
partment of State on problems requiring special attention or new in- 
structions, after consultation with the delegates and advisers assigned 
to the committee; (¢) prepare a report on the field of work covered 
by the committee to which he is assigned as a basis for the preparation 
of the President’s annual report to Congress; and (¢) make cor- 
rections, as necessary, in the summary records of his committee for 
incorporation in the official records of the General Assembly. 

Each executive officer is also responsible for preparing summaries 
of each meeting of his committee and having it included in the daily 
unclassified summary sent by cable to the State Department. 

3. Political offieers—These advisers, under the able and resourceful 
direction of Mr. John C. Ross, collect information concerning the 
attitude of other delegations and, after our delegation has decided 
upon a position, these advisers inform other delegations of our views 
and explain the reasons. This group is extremely persuasive and 
effective. 

4. Information officers —The information officer, Mr. Porter McKee- 
ver, is directly responsible to the chairman of the delegation. He con- 
ducts and coordinates relationships with the press, radio (including 
Voice of America), television, and with nongovernmental organiza- 
tions. He is responsible for the issuance of press releases, arrangement 
of press conferences, outside speaking engagements, and assistance in 
the preparation of speeches. The information officer and his assistants 
also advise the delegation on the public relations and propaganda 
aspects of all issues of concern to the delegation, including presenta- 
tion, timing, and methods of handling United States positions on Gen- 
eral Assembly agenda items. Some idea of the extent of their work 
may be gained from noting that there were approximately 800 news- 
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papermen and 900 radio, television, and newsreel men accredited to 
the General Assembly. The information officer also maintains liaison 
with nongovernmental organizations. 

(c) W orking groups. —In addition to assigning advisers to assist 
the delegates in their work with the Assembly committees, technical 
experts were formed into working groups to aid on the political and 
security aspects of specific questions scheduled for Assembly con- 
sideration. 

Six or more advisers, with an executive officer, were assigned to each 
group, and proved extremely useful in providing detailed data for 
the delegates on the following subjects: 


Korea Armaments 

Chinese representation Germany 

Italian colonies problems Chinese charges against U. 8. 8. R. 
Collective Measures Yugoslav item 

Greeee Palestine 

Soviet items Membership 

Indians in South Africa Morocco 


(d) Relations with Department of State and other branches of the 
executive.— United States participation in the United Nations calls for 
an unprecedented degree of interdepartmental coordination. Basic- 
ally, most of the problems which arise in the U. N. are the responsi- 
bility of the Department of State. However, the Departments of 
Defense, the Navy, Interior, and at least a score of other agencies 
have a direct concern with our partic ipation. 

It is self-evident that the United States delegation to the General 
Assembly cannot function efficiently unless the delegates are in a 
position to act with maximum information and coordinate with our 
over-all policies. The fundamental objective of our participation is, 
of course, to forward our national interests and work for our goals of 
peace, security, and freedom. 

The governmental machinery for coordination of effort, with the 
delegation as focal point, is well organized and functions smoothly. 
In practice, there is a continuous flow, day and night, of instructions, 
memoranda, telegrams, and telephone calls between the delegation and 
the Department of State. The rel: ationship is extremely ¢ ‘lose. 

We feel it would be of interest to describe briefly the departmental 
organization as we observed it. Under the Honorable John D. Hicker- 
son, Assistant Secretary of State for United Nations Affairs, is the 
Bureau of United Nations Affairs, which serves as the official channel 
between the United States and international organizations. ‘This is 
in addition to responsibility for policy formulation on political and 
security matters in international organizations and on international 
trusteeship and dependent area polici ies. 

The Bureau also has responsibility for development of United States 
positions on matters of international social policy, on international 
refugee problems, on problems of displaced persons, on the interna- 
tional recognition and development of human rights and on freedom 
of information. 

This Bureau is actually the clearinghouse, under the Secretary of 
State and the President, through w hich our policies and activities are 
routed for expression in the United Nations. 
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The organization in the State Department is as follows: 


Assistant Secretary of State for United Nations Affairs: John D. Hickerson 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for United Nations Affairs: Durward 
V. Sandifer 
Sareea executive staff: Paul T. Meyer 
Refugees and displaced persons staff: Adviser, George L. Warren 
Special Assistant and Pianning Adviser: William Sanders 
Special Assistant for Public Affairs: Herbert Fierst 
Bureau of United Nations Affairs : 
Office of penenes nt Area Affairs : 
Director, Benjamin Gerig 
Deputy bivactor, Jefferson Jones 
Office of International Administration and Conferences: Director, William 
O. Hall 
Division of International Administration: Chief, George M. Ingram 
Division of International Conferences: Chief, Warren Kelchner 
Office of United Nations Economic and Social Affairs: 
Director, Walter M. Kotsehnig 
Deputy Director, James F. Green ‘ 
Office of United Nations Political and Security Affairs: 
Director, David W. Wainhouse 
Deputy Director, David H. Popper 
The complex and diversified tasks of the offices of the Bureau of 
United Nations Affairs are coordinated and supervised by the Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for United Nations Affairs. He reports directly 
to the Under Secretary and the Secretary. He follows through on 
the resolution of major differences on which decision must be ‘made 
at higher levels and he is the official who transmits to the delegation 
the final, approved policy papers prepared by the Bureau, or put in 
final agreed-upon form by the Bureau after originating elsewhere. 
The Assistant Secretary for United Nations Affairs is responsible 
for the Department’s functioning on U. N. matters within the inter- 
departmental committee networ k. In this work of coordination are 
included, for example, the Interagency Committee in the Food and 
Agriculture Organization which is headed by the Department of 
Agriculture and has as members representatives of the Departments 
of State, Commerce, Labor, Treasury, Interior, the Bureau of the 
Budget, and the Federal Security Agency. The non-self-governing 
territories subcommittee of the International Social Policy Committee 
is chaired by the Department of State and includes the Departments 
of Commerce, Defense, Agriculture, Labor, Interior, and the Federal 
Security Agency. The Civil Aeronautics Board furnishes the Chair- 
man of the Air Coordinating Committee, which formulates our pol- 
icies in the International Civil Aviation Organization, and the Com- 
mittee includes the Post Office, State, Commerce, Defense, Treasury, 
the Bureau of the Budget representation. The United Nations Eco- 
nomic Committee, a subcommittee of the Executive Committee on 
Economic Foreign Policy, is led by the State Department and has 
representatives from the Departments of Commerce, Agriculture, 
Labor, Treasury, Interior, the Bureau of the Budget, the Tariff Com- 
mission, the Federal Reserve Board, and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 
(e) Working contacts with other delegations—A glance at most of 
the important resolutions introduced in the General Assemb ly will 
show that they are jointly sponsored by at least several and frequently 
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many nations. Much eredit for this is due to the close liaison that 
exists between so many of the delegations. 

Individual delegates, and we among them, made constant use of our 
opportunities for daily discussions with representatives of the other 
countries. Views were sought and given on a completely informal 
basis. We were aided in this activity by the advisers, who carried 
on many consultations with their counterparts from other countries. 
Such conversations were reported to our delegation, either verbally, 

“a ; = 
or when sufficiently important, in written memoranda form. Such 
memoranda were given immediate circulation to the other delegates 
and to the working groups directly concerned. 

In the over-all picture, the importance of these informal contacts 
can hardly be overemphasized. They are of particular value for 
the personal, human element they inject and the degree of mutual 
understanding and harmonious working relations they engender. It 
was gratifying to note how efficiently the delegation and advisory 
staff worked in this field. 

(f) Nongovernmental organizations —These organizations send 
representatives to observe the sessions, contact delegation members, 
and report back to their organizations. 

Their attendance helps build up a broader understanding of the 
scope of the international problems with which our country must deal. 
In addition to channeling information to the members of their organ- 
izations, they are able to bring the reactions and views of their groups 
to the attention of the delegation. The American nongovernmental 
organizations represented at the Sixth Session of the General Assembly 
in Paris, were: 

American Association for the United Nations 
American Association for University Women 
American Civil Liberation Union 
American Federation of Labor 
American Friends Service Committee 
American Wcren’s Voluntary Services 
American Jewish Cominittee 
American Library Association 
Americans for Democratic Action 
American Unitarian Association 
B'nai B’rith 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
Catholic Association for International Peace 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States of ‘America 
Citizens Confederation on International Economic Union 
‘ommission of Churches of International Affairs 
‘ommittee for Economic Development 
‘ommittee on Women in World Affairs 
‘onfederation Group of National Organizations 
‘ongress of Industrial Organizations 
‘ouncil on World Affairs, Cleveland 
Federation of Women Shareholders in American Business 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
Hadassah 
Institute of International Education 
Institute on World Organization 
International Association of Machinists 
Laymen’s Movement 
League for Industrial Democracy 
League of Women Voters 
Lions International 
Methodist Commission on World Peace 


~ i  e 
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National Association for Advancement of Colored People 
National Association of Consumers 

National Board of YWCA 

National Catholic Welfare Confederation 

National Council of Cathoiic Women 

National Council of Jewish Women 

National Council of Women 

National Council of YMCA 

National Democratic Committee, Women’s Division 
National Farmers Union 

National Federation of Settlements 

National Jewish Welfare Board 

National Planning Association 

New York Stock Exchange 

People’s Mandate Committee 

United Church Women’s United Council on World Affairs 
United World Federalists 

Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation 


VI. Hien Lieuts 1x THE WorK OF THE SIXTH SESSION OF THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


When the Sixth Session of the General Assembly convened on No- 
vember 6, it became immediately apparent that it would be an ex- 
tremely busy one. Delegates do not introduce measures like members 
of the Senate and House do in our own Congress. After election of 
officers, there was general debate similar to general debate in Congress, 
during which members took the rostrum to outline their views on the 
world situation. Meanwhile, the general committee sifted proposals 
and recommended the adoption of a 68-pomt agenda, which was ap- 
proved by the Assembly on November 13. The number of agenda 
items was increased to 69 by the addition, with United States consent, 
of the Soviet protest against certain provisions of the Mutual Security 
Act passed by the Congress last year. 

By the time the Assembly adjourned, all agenda items had been 
discussed and appropriate disposition made. Some of the principal 
questions receiving action in plenary session of the Assembly, were: 

Soviet complaint against Mutual Security Act—Mr. Vishinsky , the 
chief Soviet delegate, on November 22, wrote the President of the 
General Assembly asking for inclusion in the agenda of the matter of— 
The aggressive acts of the United States of America and its interference in the 
domestic affairs of other countries, as instanced by the appropriation of $100 
million to pay for the recruitment of persons and the organization of armed 
groups in the Soviet Union, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Albania, and a number of other democratic countries, and outside the 
territory of those countries. 

Mr. Vishinsky’s charges were based on a distortion and misrepre- 
sentation of the provisions of the Mutual Security Act of 1951. 

As members of the Committee on Foreign Affairs which considered 
this legislation, we issued a joint statement on behalf of the United 
State delegation on November 27, 1951 (text on p. 48). 

The United States had no objection, and, in fact, helped expedite 
consideration of Mr. Vishinsky’s unfounded charges. On December 
21 the Political and Security Committee naemee the Soviet charges 
by a vote of 39 to 5, with 11 abstentions. The General Assembly in 
plenary session, did likewise by a vote of 42 to 5 with 11 abstentions. 
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Acting as spokesman for the United States on the committee, Con- 
gressman Mansfield explained that the purpose of the act was to aid 
iron-curtain refugees who wish to do so to form military units in 
support of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Mr. Mansfield 
made clear that the United States had no intention of using the 
Mutual Security Act to overthrow any Communist government by 
force. The statement we issued jointly said: 

The fact is that the purpose of this provision was to enable those persons 
who have fled from the tyranny and oppression of the governments behind the 
iron curtain to join their efforts with the forces of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization which stand as a bulwark against the extension of tyranny. The 
purpose referred to in the act is clearly set forth as support for the freedom 
of Europe through assistance which will further the carrying out of the plans 
for defense of the North Atlantic area. This is the purpose which motivated 
the Congress in acting and this is what the United States will do under this 
provision. 

Disarmament.—W ith France and the United Kingdom, the United 
States took the initiative in proposing a workable plan for disarma- 
ment, applying to both conventional and atomic arms, and providing 
continuing United Nations inspection to guarantee compliance. 

The Soviet Union countered with a proposal whose provisions ex- 
posed its own insincerity. They asked for an immediate ban on atomic 
weapons and a reduction of one-third in conventional armaments. 
The catch in their plan was a “time lag” in instituting controls. For 
the United States to give up its atomic weapons, without immediate 
controls, and to join in a one-third reduction of conventional arma- 
ments would in fact shift the balance of power in favor of the aggres- 
sive nations. Of what value would limited inspection be between coun- 
tries mutually suspicious? Only full and continuous inspection 
could insure an accurate armaments census and guarantee that reduc- 
tion was proceeding properly. Full inspection alone would protect 
complying states against those failing to comply. 

At the request of the General Assembly, the sponsors of the two 
plans met to discuss their differences. They finally agreed to the 
establishment of a new United Nations disarmament commission to 
study the entire problem. However, the Russian position prevented 
agreement on instructions for the new commission. The Political 
Committee eventually voted 44 to 5, with the Russian bloc in the 
negative, to create a new 12-member commission under the Security 
Council, using the American, French, and British plan as the starting 
basis. 

In view of the obvious lack of good faith on the part of the U. S.S. R. 
the question has been asked why we bothered to introduce a disarma- 
ment plan. Some cynically dubbed it mere propaganda. This is not 
so. We realize the Soviets in all probability will continue to block 
effective steps toward genuine disarmament and the building of a 
firm peace. We want peace so strongly that we are unwilling to 
neglect any opportunity, even though slight, to work for it. It is no 
pleasure for us to tax ourselves so heavily to build up our defenses 
against aggression. We are reluctantly engaged in a costly program 
of mutual defense only because we know that strength alone can serve 
as the basis for negotiation with those who respect only force. We 
do not believe war is necessarily an inevitability and our disarmament 
plan is proof of the honesty of our motives. We want to break the 
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deadlock that has existed until now and we shall continue our efforts 
to reach a workable agreement. 

Germany.—The Soviet-controlled East German Government has 
frequently solicited German support by its propaganda for all-Ger- 
man elections and charging that the Western Powers oppose German 
unification. : 

During this ‘session, the United States, the United Kingdom, and 
France proposed that an Assembly Commission investigate both East 
and West Germany, in order to determine if existing conditions make 
free elections possible. 

This action was taken at the express request of German Federal 
Chancellor Adenauer. It met with immediate Soviet opposition and 
a Soviet-controlled East German delegation came to Paris to publicize 
their rejection. On December 19, by a vote of 45 to 6 (Soviet bloc, 
Israel) with Afghanistan, Argentina, Burma, India, Indonesia, 
Sweden, Yemen, and Yugoslavia abstaining, the ad hoc political com- 
mittee approved an amended resolution appointing a commission com- 
posed of Brazil, Iceland, the Netherlands, Pakistan, and Poland to 
“carry out immediately a simultaneous investigation in the Federal 
Republic of Germany, in Berlin and in the Soviet zone of Germany 
to ascertain and report whether conditions in these areas are such as 
to make possible the holding of genuinely free and secret elections 
throughout these areas.” (Poland has indicated it will refuse to 
serve. ) . 

Financing of economic development.—On December 18, the Chile- 
Cuba-Burma-Egypt- Yugoslavia resolution requesting the Economic 
and Social Council to submit to the next Assembly session detailed 
plans for the establishment of a special fund for grants and loans to 
underdeveloped countries was approved by a vote of 28 to 20, with 9 
abstentions, and subsequently was adopted im plenary session by a 
vote of 30 to 16, with 11 abstentions. 

Congressman Mansfield, as the delegate assigned to the Economic 
Committee, opposed the resolution, pointing out that while the United 
States would do everything it could to aid underdeveloped countries, 
it was not prepared “under existing world political conditions” to 
commit itself to contribute to a fund of this sort and the United States 
consequently voted against the resolution. 

The United States supported a Greek-Brazilian resolution, which 
passed the Economic Committee by a vote of 41 to 0, with 13 absten- 
tions, asking the Economie and Social Council to continue its studies, 
paying particular attention to the financing of non-self-liquidating 
projects “through existing institutions.” 

The Economie Committee also adopted 37 to 0, with 5 abstentions 
(the Soviet bloc), an amended Eeuadoran resolution requesting the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development to expand 
its lending operations, particularly in underdeveloped countries with 
low per capita incomes. The resolution envisages cooperation by the 
hank with domestic agricultural and industrial credit institutions with 
a view to providing individual enterprises with new capital for the 
expansion of existing activities. 

Membership—V oting 50 to 5, with no abstentions, the Trns- 
teeship Committee on November 28 asked the Security Council to give 
“urgent consideration to the immediate admission of Italy” to United 
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Nations membership. The U.S. S. R., whose veto has blocked Italy’s 
membership in the past, continued, with its s atellites, to oppose Italian 
membership. 

In his supporting statement to the committee, Congressman Vorys 
maintained that Italy was entitled to U. N. membership on an— 
unassailable legal basis under the Charter, on her own merits and apart from 
any deal to condition Italy’s membership on the admission of other states. 
* * * Tn the light of Italy’s tradition and contribution to the Organization, it 
would be ignoble and stultifying to entangle her admission with that of certain 
other states whose conduct is in complete contrast with that of Italy. * * * 
In view of Italy’s undeniable legal right, in view of the yearning of her people 
of all parties for recognition of that right by membership, a vote against the 
Italian application is a vote of lack of faith in the Italian people. 

The Trusteeship Committee’s request was adopted by the General 
Assembly on December 7, 1951, by a vote of 54 to 5, with 1 abstention. 

On December 19, 1951, the Representative of France submitted to 
the Security Council a draft bet haw recommending the admission 
of Italy. The U.S. S. R. countered with a draft resolution recom- 
mending the admission of the 5 Soviet -sponsored applicants and of 8 
non-Soviet applicants, the latter including Italy but excluding the Re- 
pub lic of Korea. Neither resolution was voted upon by the Security 
Council and further discussion of the question was postponed. 

The Assembly’s Political Committee considered the general ques- 
tion of the admission of new members in January 1952. On February 
| the Assembly adopted, by a vote of 43 tw 8, with 7 abstentions, a 
Peruvian resolution recommending that the Security Council recon- 
sider all pending applications and base its action exclusively on the 
conditions contained in the Charter, and requesting the permanent 
members to confer with one another with a view to assisting the Se- 
curity Council to come to positive recommendations on pending appli- 
cations. On the same day a U.S.S. R. resolution recommending that 
the Security Council reconsider 13 of the pending applications, in- 
cluding the 5 Soviet-sponsored applications, and that. it also consider 
Libya's recently submitted application, failed to receive a two-thirds 
majority and thus did not pass. The U nited States supported the 
Peruvian resolution but opposed the U.S. S. R. resolution because it 
excluded the Republic of Korea and Seonien’ the Soviet renresertative 
had made clear that his resolution would call for favorable action on 
all the applicants listed. 

Arab state problems.—Special problems arose between the Arab 
states and other members involving Morocco and Tunisia. There 
were also repercussions in the Gene ‘al Assembly from the situations in 
Iran and Egypt. Because of its desire to insure that non-self-govern- 
ing areas obtain not only independence but freedom for their citizens, 
the United States delegation was presented with a delicate, difficult, 
and complex situation. It involved questions of compelling interest 
hetween the Arab states, whose friendship we cherish, and our 
European allies, such as France and Britain. In view of the explosive 
character of the conflicts involved, it is to the credit of the United 
Nations that these conflicts were kept from more serious and danger- 
ous proportions. 

United States contribution to the United Nations.—As the delegate 
assigned to the Administrative and Budgetary Committee, Mr. Vorys 
worked for reduction of the United States contribution to the U. N. 
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budget from 38.92 percent to 331 percent. His principal speeches in 
committee are included in the appendix of this report (pp. 63-68). 
Stressing the matter of principle involved, he reminded the delegates 
of the action taken by the Assembly in 1948 to limit contributions to 
that figure in normal times. He emphasized the contributions made 
by the United States in the Korean war and other major activities to 
promote world peace. The results were a reassessment in which the 
United States assessment was reduced to 36.9 percent. That of the 
U.S. S. R. (ineluding Byelorussia and the Ukraine) was increased 
from 8.14 percent to 11.49 percent. 

The United States fiscal year 1952 appropriation for the United 
Nations was $16,394,244. Contributions to the specialized agencies 
brought this to a total of $26,286.225. The gross expenditure budget 
of the United Nations for the year 1952 is $48,096,780. The United 
States contribution has been estimated at $15,459,894, to be paid out 
of funds appropriated for fiscal year 1953. 

An act of Congress (Public Law 188, 82d Cong.), approved Octo- 
ber 22, 1951, provides: 

No representative of the United States Government in any international organ- 
ization hereafter shall make any commitment requiring the appropriation of 
funds for a contribution by the United States in excess of 3345 per centum of 
the budget of any international organization for which the appropriation for 
the United States contribution is contained in this Act: ’rovided, That in excep- 
tional circumstances necessitating a contribution by the United States in excess 
of 3314 per centum of the budget, a commitment requiring a United States appro- 
priation of a larger proportion may be made after consultation by United States 
representatives in the organization or other appropriate officials of the Depart- 
ment of State with the Committees on Appropriations of the Senate and House 
of Representatives. 

The Contributions Committee of the United Nations had already 
made its recommendations when this act was passed. The State De- 
partment wrote letters to the chairmen of each Appropriations Com- 
mittee in an attempt to secure authorization for a larger contribution 
in view of the exceptional circumstances existing this year. No fur- 
ther action was taken, and the United States delegation considered 
that this was not sufficient consultation to justify approval by the 
delegation of a request for a contribution larger than 3314 percent at 
the Paris session of the Assembly. The delegation dec ided not only 
to refuse to vote for a larger contribution, but to make a full-out effort 
to secure a reduction of our contribution to one-third. The amendment 
offered by Mr. Vorys for this purpose received only one vote besides our 
own, with 29 voting in the negative and 20 abstaining. Our delega- 

tion thereupon refused to vote for the contribution resolution, as ex- 
plained by Mr. Vorys in his speech of December 21 (see p. 84). Dur- 
ing the entire discussion in committee and in the plenary session, no 
reference w: as made to the above United States law, but the claim 
for a reduction was based on the 1948 General Assembly resolution. 
Asa result of the action of the U nited States delegation, however, any 
commitment to pay in excess of 33% percent of the budget is based, 
not on any action of the United States delegation, but on section 2 of 
article 17 of the United Nations Charter which reads: 

The expenses of the Organization shall be borne by the 


members as apportioned 
by the General Assembly. 
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OTHER CONTRIBUTIONS 


The contributions of the United States to the specialized agencies 
are determined in the same manner as in the United Nations. United 
States contributions to the special and emergency programs of the 
United Nations are on a voluntary basis. It is estimated that the total 
costs for all purposes of United States participation in the United 
Nations will be as follows: 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE UNITED NATIONS AND 
SPECIALIZED AGENCIES DURING CALENDAR YEAR 1952 


| Estimated total) United States! Estimated 





assessments | percentage | United States 

| assessment ! 
United Nations $42, 937, 380 36. 90 | $15, 439, 804 
Food and Agriculture Organization 5, 225, 000 30. 00 1, 567, 500 
International Civil Aviation Organization 34, 191 24. 97 707, 604 


International Labor Organization 
International Telecommunication Union 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 


70, 639 25. 00 1, 538, 991 
10, 000 7. 85 142, 000 





Organization &, 718, 000 33. 33 2, 856, 000 
Universal Postal Union 320, 534 | 4.34 13, 911 
World Health Organization 8, 600, 000 33. 33 2, 866, 667 
World Meteorological Organization 267, 379 12. 67 33, 881 

Total, regular programs 77, 188, 123 25, 166, 448 


! The amounts shown are estimated net assessments after the application of occasional credits in respect 
of a working capital fund and/or balances from previous years, or advances to a working capital fund. 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS TO UNITED NATIONS 
SPECIAL AND EMERGENCY PROGRAMS DURING CALENDAR YEAR 1952 


Estimated 
Estimated total) United States 
program voluntary con- 
tribution 


United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agvency $250, 000, 000 2 $162, 500, 000 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East 2 75, 000, 000 > 50, 000, 000 
United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund .__. 5 30, 000, 000 * 12, 000, 000 
United Nations Expanded Program of Technical Assistance 20, 000, 000 12, 000, 000 
rotal, special programs 376, 000, 000 236, 500, 000 
Grand total, regular and special 52, 183, 123 261, 606, 448 
Full scale operations will be undertaken as soon as military circurrstances permit. The $250 million 
program fleure represents estin ated costs during the first year of full operations. $50 million has currently 


been appropriated avainst the United States pledee which was subject to approval by the Conrress 
UNRWA is 018 fiscal year basis. The amounts shown are the first year of a 3-year program of $250,000,- 
000, bevinning with fiscal year 1952 
‘ The latest target budget approved by the Executive Board, in the amount of $30,000,000 relates to the 
fiscal year endinz June 30, 1952. A United States contribution of $5,750,000 appropriated from fiscal year 
195! funds has been made to the fund during this period to date. Authorization is now being requested for 
the appropriation of $12,000,000 as a contribution from fiscal year 1952 funds 





Estimated cost of United States missions and delegations to the United Nations 
and specialized agencies during fiscal year 1952 


United States missions to the United Nations and specialized agen- 


cies $1, 332 ,615 
Annual and special delegations to meetings and conferences of the 
United Nations and specialized agencies : . 1,196, 300 


Total 2, 528, 465 
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Chinese representation—On November 7, the Soviet Union for- 
mally proposed inclusion on the Assembly’s agenda of an item on Chi- 
nese Communist representation. The Soviet request was rejected, and 
it was agreed that during the remainder of the Paris session of the 
Assembly: no consideration would be given to further proposals to 
expel representatives of Nationalist China or to seat representatives 
of the Chinese Communist regime. 

Soviet violation of treaty with China.—The Political and Security 
Committee on January 29, 1952, by a vote of 24 to 9, with 25 absten- 
tions, approved a Nationalist Chinese resolution charging that Russia 
had obstructed the Chinese Nationalists and had given “military and 
economic aid to the Chinese Communists” in violation of Moscow’s 
1945 treaty of friendship with Nationalist China. This action was 
subsequently confirmed February 1 in the General Assembly by a vote 
of 25 to 9, with 24 abstentions. 

It would have been more effective had the General Assembly taken 
such action in 1949 when the Chinese Nationalists first filed their 
charges. However, the fact that the resolution has been adopted and 
the findings made a part of the record for all the world to see, can be 
regarded as progress, even if somewhat belated. 

Korea——The General Assembly adopted, February 5, 1952, by a 
vote of 51 to 5 with 2 abstentions, a resolution sponsored by the United 
States, France, and Great Britain, which avoided premature considera- 
tion of the problem of the independence of Korean rehabilitation. 
The resolution provides for a special General Assembly session in 
New York in the event of an armistice, or to consider measures needed 
if the armistice negotiations collapse. 

Yugoslav complaint.—By a vote of 47 to 5, with Iran and Afghan- 
istan abstaining, the General Assembly approved December 14 an Ad 
Hoe Political Committee resolution dealing with the Yugoslav com- 
plaint of “hostile activities” against it on the part of the Soviet Union 
and its eastern Kuropean satellites. The resolution calls on the gov- 
ernments concerned to conduct their relations in accordance with the 
U. N. Charter. 

VII. Concivusions 


The United Nations was launched during war with high hopes and 
great expectations. Now there is widespread disappointment over the 
failure of the United Nations to maintain international peace and 
suppress Communist aggression. One reason is that the United Na- 
tions has been oversold to our people by some of its overenthusiastic 
supporters. We should remember that the United Nations, although 
formed while World War IT was in progress, was not conceived as an 
organization to win World War IT, nor to negotiate the peace that was 
expected to follow. It was designed to maintain a peace negotiated 
primarily by the victorious Great Powers outside the United Nations 
and through such special instruments as the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters. This peace has never been achieved because of Soviet ob- 
struction and opposition. To the extent that the United Nations has 
been held up as a symbol of world peace, the failure to achieve peace 
has resulted in disillusionment. 
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We should not, however, go to the opposite extreme and underesti- 
mate its usefulness. The United Nations has not yet proved in Korea 
that it can successfully defend free nations from Communist aggres- 
sion, but the United Nations has proved that it can help free nations 
resist subversion and other forms of indirect aggression as it did in 
Iran and Greece. The United Nations has proved that it can help 
localize and dampen dangerous quarrels within the free world as it 
has done in Palestine, Indonesia, and Kashmir. 

The United Nations has proved that it can promote world economic 
and social progress and thereby help prevent much unrest, and give 
many peoples a real stake in resisting Communist penetration. 

Above all, itis a forum; a world town meeting, where-nations, large 
and small, can voice their complaints, blow off steam; where world 
public opinion can voice the moral judgments of mankind through 
its resolutions. 

The United Nations is a central arena in the struggle with commu- 
nism for men’s minds. It provides the Soviets with a sounding board 
for their propaganda, but it provides one for us, too, by which we can 
bring out and expose their hes and tell our own story. Our faith is 
that truth and righteousness will prevail in men’s minds, if given a 
chance to be measured against falsehood and wrong. Little that hap- 
pens in the United Nations penetrates the iron curtain without dis- 
tortion but we must remember that there are millions of Communists, 
their dupes and followers, outside the iron curtain. 

We want the United Nations to work, for our own good and for the 
good of mankind; we want it to work better and we want to help it 
work better. It is a very human institution, therefore, like all human 
institutions, it has both imperfections and great possibilities for im- 
provement. We want it to become a more potent factor in the world’s 
efforts to win a worthy peace. 


APPENDIX 





TRANSCRIPT OF INTERVIEW OF REPRESENTATIVES MANSFIELD AND VORYs, 
BROADCAST ON PROGRAM OF “UNITED OR Not’, NOVEMBER 7, 1951 


Mr. Rosentuat (New York Times). I should like to put a question to Con- 
gressman Mansfield. ‘There has been some talk to the effect that the question of 
Germany will come up for the fisst time in this sixth assembly. I wonder if you 
could give us any idea of what the American plans will be on that question? 

Congressman MANSFIELD. I am not at all clear in my own mind, but I do hope 
that the question of Germany will come up so that we can do what we are able in 
the United Nations to bring about a settlement of the problems affecting that 
country—not only because of Germany itself but because of the part which Ger- 
many will play in the peace and security and in the defense of Western Europe. 

Mr. Fry (Christian Science Monitor). May I put a question to either or both 
these Congressmen? We have heard a great deal about a possible Russian peace 
offensive at this assembly. Is the United States prepared with a constructive 
peace offensive of its own? 

Congressman Vorys. I read about the Russian peace offensive and I feel quite 
sure that if nobody else does some of us will be paying our respects to that phoney 
that is brought out and has been brought out with very little change since the 
first peace offensive. I know that both Congressman Mansfield and I have been 
interested in carrying on what has been a continued policy of the United States 
to seek peaceful measures and peaceful settlement of our disputes, but I am not 
familiar with any special plans along that line. I would say, however, that 
everything that the United States intends to do, and has been doing for some 
years, is in the nature of a long-term, continuous peace offensive, and that is what 
the whole U. N. was supposed to be doing. 

Congressman MANSFIELD. Well, John, would you not say that there is strong 
sentiment in both Houses of the American Congress that something along the lines 
of a disarmament proposal should be brought forth because, after all, the Con- 
gress and the American people are interested in this problem which is so firmly 
tied up with the cause of peace throughout the world ? 

Congressman Vorys. Well, it was in our committee, the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, in 1949 that, in the preamble “purpose clause” of the Military Assist- 
ance Act, we wrote in that “it shall continue to be the policy of the United States 
to seek reduction of armaments, including armed forces,” so that I think that 
if anything like that happens we shall certainly be representing the congressional 
viewpoint. 

Mr. Sutitivan (New York Times). Congressman Mansfield, you mentioned 
this sentiment toward disarmament in Congress. Do you think that that will 
manifest itself in any way in the near future—either in delegation action or in 
action in Congress? 

Congressman MANSFIELD. Well it has been brought to the attention of the 
American people and the administration through resolutions introduced in the 
Senate—for example, by Senator Flanders and some 16 other Senators of both 
parties. Similar resolutions have been introduced in the House itself, and of 
course we feel that one of the real steps toward bringing about eventual peace 
in the world is through the proposal of some sort of a disarmament project which 
will lay the ground work and thus show that the American people and the 
American Government are both interested in bringing this about. 

[f sat in as an assistant secretary to the United States delegation at the first 
successful disarmament conference on earth in Washington in 1921 and 1922, and 
while it is the style nowadays to belittle that I think that there are possibilities 
along that line that could well be explored, and that what we ought to do is to get 
up something that is real so as to polish off this continued Communist phoney 
which is brought up every so often. 
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Mr. Huss (International News Service). I should like to follow that up a 
little. Have you something else in mind which is entirely different from the 
disarmament plan that is now before the General Assembly? 

Mr. MacVAnr. For the sake of our audience I should explain that there is a 
proposal in the U. N., brought up by the American Government, for combining 
the Commission for Conventional Armaments and the Commission for the Centrol 
of Atomic Energy. Work has been proceeding on that since last fall, and Presi- 
dent Truman 

Mr. Huss (International News Service). I should like to point out that here 
you immediately come into the question of atomic weapons, and to ask if you 
will explain whether what you have in mind will include an over-all disarmament 
including atomic weapons, and whether what you or Congress have in mind is 
a different approach from the standing plan? 

Congressman MANSFIELD. IT can cnly say that the provision which is written 
into American policy by law contemplates a reduction and the eventual elimina- 
tion of both weapons of mass destruction and conventional weapons, including 
Armed Forces, and I was delighted to learn of the combination of these commit- 
tees in the U. N. which should be a step in that direction. 

Mr. CA! PENTER (Associated Press). Perhaps both gentlemen would help me out 
on this point? There has been considerable talk about disarmament in the U. N. 
At the same time the Russians are reported to be completing more atomic facil- 
ities and having atomic explosions. What are we to do with our atomic bombs 
when we hear these evidences of increased Russian atomic power? 

Congressman MANSFIELD. I think that we ought to keep on with the program 
which we have inaugurated so far as concerns the development of various kinds 
of atomic weapons. Certainly, if any kind of a disarmament proposal is agreed 
to it must be all-embracing. It must include all types of weapons and, (uriher- 
more, it must include inspection throughout the world so that we shall know what 
we are doing and be very sure that any proposal to which we a. ree shail have 
teeth in it and shall be capable of being enforced. 

Mr: Fry (Christian Science Monitor). Does Congressman Vorys see any likeli- 
hood of a Churchill-Truman-Stalin meeting developing out of the contacts be- 
tween the Big Four here in Paris? 

Congressman Vorys. Are you trying to tie that in with the U. N.? I do not 
think that any of them are delegates. I am perfectly willing to give you my own 
feeling about it. I take a dim view of such meetings of chiefs of states. I do 
not think that the United States has come off very well from these meetings in 
recent years so, as I say, I simply take a dim view of them and hope that such a 
meeting does not take place. I believe in the idea that Woodrow Wilson 
preached, but did not always practice, of open covenants openly arrived at, and 
that is the way to settle these things rather than by having ony more secret 
huddles between chiefs of states. I do not see what that has to do with the 
U. N., however 

Mr. CArpENtTEeR (Associated Press). The chiefs of states may not be here but 
their foreign ministers certainly will be. What do you think of a meeting of the 
foreign ministers of the Big Four while they are here? 

Congressman Vorys. I do not think that any meetings of that kind are con- 
templated, and it certainly appears a little late to go into that particular phase 
of the program when we have the General Assembly of the U. N. ready to get 
under way. I understand that the Secretary of State, who is the head of the 
United States delegation, will leave Paris after a few weeks to attend a NATO 
conference in Rome and, from there, go back home. You cannot arrange these 
conferences between heads of states or the heads of the foreign ministeries in 
the major states just on the spur of the moment. It takes time and preparation, 
and I do not see any prospect of such a meeting at the present time. 

Mr. Rosentust (New York Times). I wonder if either of these two gentlemen 
has seen any signs that Russian policy is undergoing a period of reevaluation 
that might lead to some sort of seftening of the Soviet attitude toward a lot of 
the problems that have been brought up in the U. N. for the last 5 years. In 
other words, do they think the Russians will come here with any attitude dif- 
ferent from their attitude at previous assemblies? 

Congressman Vorys. I saw a translation of a broadcast by the Communist 
editor of the daily here, !'Humanite, from Prague which sounds to me like the 
old party line without any changes. At one point he accused the Department of 
State of proposing to turn the U. N. into an annex of the Congress of the United 
States. I am sure that there is no such design. There are Congressmen who 
would fear any plan to turn the United States Congress into an annex of the 
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U. N., but the little I know of it and the little I have been able to find out since 
I arrived here, or before, does not indicate any change to me. The first thing is 
to make what could be called an educated guess, and certainly, on the basis of 
Mr. Aaronburg’s speech in Vienna before the so-called Peace Congress yesterday, 
the indications are that the Russians are using the same old line. As far as we 
are concerned, they have to produce results, and we have to wake up to the fact 
that these phoney peace proposals of theirs do not mean anything. If we are to 
believe in them, the Russians must do something which will really make us 
believe that they are in earnest in what they say they intend to do. They might 
do something in Korea and show a real action toward peace. 

Mr. CARPENTER (Associated Press). I was just about to ask you what you pro- 
posed as a real action when Congressman Vorys brought up the Korean angle. 
We keep on hearing about phony peace talks, and so on, but what would you 
construe to be real action outside the Korean angle? 

Congressman MANSFIELD. I would so construe a withdrawal of foreign advisers 
and participation from Korea. I would so construe withdrawal of Russian ad- 
visers and Russian puppets from the so-called satellite states and the holding of 
free elections in those areas. I would so construe factors which would be a basis 
for setting up a good ground work so that people could sit down with the Russians 
and know that, in good faith, they meant what they said and were not just talking 
for the effect it would have on some of the peoples throughout the globe. 

Congressman Vorys. Certainly, if they would sign an Austrian peace treaty 
that would be action rather than simply 

Congressman MANSFIELD. That is right. They have held 221 meetings or so on 
the peace treaty but the Russians have stayed in Austria. They are exploiting 
a great part of the country and taking out stuff that Austria needs to maintain 
its own economy, and which is going to build up the satellites. There are all kinds 
of illustrations that could be cited. 

Mr. RosENTHAL (New York Times). Senator Taft, the other day, had a few 
unpleasant words to say about the United Nations and its effectiveness. In his 
view reflected to any extent in Congress? 

Congressman MANSFIELD. I do not agree with Senator Taft, and I am sure that 
when he thinks over what he said he may change his mind. You know, he does 
occasionally. At least, he has in the course of this year. When one thinks of 
what the U. N. has done—not only in Korea, where, of course, it could be far 
more effective and where it could send more troops, more supplies, and make 
greater contributions—in Iran and elsewhere, and when one considers that the 
U.N. is still an infant in swaddling clothes just growing up, and realizes that it 
has to contend with all kinds of people and all kinds of philosophies, I think that 
on the basis of the 5 or 6 years’ duration the U. N. shows healthy signs of becom- 
ing a strong person if we give it the encouragement it needs. It has, of course, 
to do a great deal, and I want to repeat that, as far as John and I are concerned, 
we expect it to do a great deal more in Korea both financially and in support of 
the troops there. 

Mr. MacVAne. I think we ought to have a word from Congressman Vorys, 
Republican, of Ohio. 

Congressman Vorys. Senator Taft is my senior, my old friend, and my candi- 
date for President. However, all I saw of any recent remarks he made about the 
U. N. was a little squib in the ship’s bulletin coming over, where it was reported 
that he had said that the U. N. had not been very eifective in preventing aggres- 
sion, and I would hate to have to debate that with him. I think it is true. On 
the other hand, I introduced Senator Taft in my own home town, Columbus, on 
United Nations Day, October 24, 1950, when he made a speech analyzing his views 
on the United Nations and his suggestions for steps toward improvement which 
I thought was a statesmanlike viewpoint. On the basis of that speech and of 
what I know of his views I think that his interest and understanding of the 
frailties and possibilities of the United Nations is quite sound. 

Mr. Pierre Huss (International News Service). Congressman Vorys’ state- 
ment that he would vote for Mr. Taft meant, I assume, that the Rpublicans have 
decided to put through Mr. Taft's nomination without any dispute. That elimi- 
nates one possible candidate. I wonder, would Mr. Mansfield say what possibil- 
ity there is of that candidate taking over the Democratic nomination? 

Congressman MANSFIELD. There is an old saying to the effect that a Britisher 
never interferes in American politics. One might as well transpose that and 
say that an American abroad never interferes in American internal politics 
either. That is something which the people will have to decide. I am a great 
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one in believing that the people will catch up with the truth. They have not 
done a bad job for the past 20 years and my faith is still with them. 


Mr. Huss (International News Service). Did you have some more remarks to 
make about Mr. Taft? 


Congressman MANSFIELD. No. 

Mr. Huss (International News Service). I want to go back to Korea for a 
moment in view of the armistice situation there. I wonder if both of you could 
give us an opinion as to whether we could have an armistice which merely causes 
a cease fire in Korea and does not include some sort of assurance that the shoot- 
ing on the part of the Communist forces will not be transferred immediately else- 
where to the Far East, say Indochina? Is there any way in which United States 
policy is lining up in that direction? 

Congressman Vorys. You asked first what we thought and then about United 
States policy. We are green at this. We have had some briefings and delega- 
tion meetings. They have been extremely interesting. But there is a lot we 
have not found out. I used to be a football player. What we are doing is learn- 
ing our own plays and studying our opponents’ plays. As an old football player 
I never give out our plays before a game. But, for myself, I would deplore going 
into any armistice, and the U. N. permitting any armistice, which would merely 
meant that when U. N. forces withdrew there would be danger that the shooting 
would start up right there again. As to attempting to solve all the possibilities 
of shooting all over the world as a part of that armistice—and I think your ques- 
tion was almost that broad—TI think that would be biting off a little too much 
at thistime. That is my own view. 

Mr. SuLttIvan (New York Times). To come back to the U. N., I would like to ask 
both our guests what they think of the United States share of the U. N. budget. 
We have been paying about a third of it right along on the theory that other 
nations have been so devastated by the war that they could not carry more than 
about two-thirds of it. Do you think we could cut that down now? 

Cc ngressman Vorys. You are wrong about the third. We have been paying over 
a third. It took Vandenberg to get it to a little below 50 percent. Now it has 
been whittled down somewhat but we are still paying about 38 percent. The 
House of Representatives passed an amendment limiting our contribution to a 
third. That is just about my judgment of what the limit ought to be. Un- 
fortunately, it is more than that now and, of course, the U. N. budget is made 
up by the United Nations. But I think that at the proper time the U. N. should 
give consideration to, and possibly will find out, about the attitude of the Amer- 
ican Congress toward the third that you thought we had been paying and whether 
it is what we ought to pay. It ought to be a ceiling rather than a floor. 

Mr. MAcVane. I would like to pop in and ask one question. You were asked 
about the attitude of Mr. Taft to the United Nations but nobody asked you your 
attitude towerd the United Nations. Perhaps I can ask you that? 

Congressman Vorys. I come here impressed with the tension and excitement. 
There is not as much confusion as I had thought—there is some right in this new 
building—but this is a period of trial for the U. N. It has failed of its highest 
hopes. It has had some accomplishments. I want to see the thing work. It 
was started with the hope that it could bring peace and security to the world. 
We have not gotten peace and security. It is not all the fault of the U.N. I hope 
we can take steps in that direction. I hope we can make this assembly more and 
more into a mechanism that can bring about peace and security in spite of the 
Soviet abuse of the veto and generally dragging its feet. 

Mr. WILLIAM Fry (the Christian Science Monitor). Whenever this ques- 
tion of the U. N. budget comes up, I am always tempted to ask this question. 
The amount of money which the United States is contributing toward the U. N. 
amounts to approximately 10 cents for every man, woman, and child in the 
United States. Do you really think that is an excessive amount of money for 
the United States to be contributing toward building world peace—10 cents 
apiece a year? 

Congressman MANSFIELD. It does not sound much put like that, but when you 
add that 10 cents to all the other 10 cents that the American people are paying 
in the form of taxation, in the form of contributing to the defense effort of 
Western Europe, in the form of point 4 to other parts of the world, in the form 
of contributing to our own Military Establishment it means a great deal. Be- 
cause when you say 10 cents, that is only part of a dollar and most of the tax 
now is going for our Military Establishment. I believe that now that many of 
these nations are once again getting on their feet, the proportionate share paid 
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by all of them should be increased and the proportionate share paid by the 
United States, which has been excessive at times—necessarily so—should be 
reduced. I am quite sure that John Vorys on the budget day will see to it 
that the United States share is reduced proportionately. He knows, of course, 
that I shall be backing him all the way on that proposal. 

Congressman Vorys. I want to come back to the amazing statement that 10 
cents apiece is all that the United States is contributing toward peace. Just 
this year we appropriated 57 billion dollars for one set of arms, 7 billion dollars 
to help arm the other free nations who were willing to fight in the common cause 
for peace. Eighty-three percent of our budget has to do with having sought 
peace in the past through wars and preparing to defend the peace again. I 
do not think that you join with those who think that we are preparing for 
aggression. I understand that is what the Commies say. Our recent enemies 
are prostrated. We are trying to make friends. We have spent millions trying 
to rebuild Japan and Germany. We have no enemies. The only reason for 
this gigantic pouring out of treasure, for the men we are sending to Korea— 
the 95,000 casualties there—is the cause of world peace and security. That is 
a tremendous expenditure for the 150 million people in our country. 

Mr. Huss (International News Service). Gentlemen, I will make this quick, 
short, and painful. Tell me, in your opinion should Dr. Philip C. Jessup accept 


-the President’s recess appointment as U. N. delegate or not, after not being 


confirmed by Congress? 

Congressman Vorys. All I can say is that that was something which it was 
up to the President to decide at his own discretion. 

Mr. Huss (International News Service). And you are delegates appointed by 
the President? That is your answer? 

Congressman Vorys. That is correct. 

Mr. Huss (International News Service). Let us not escape any of this. Let 
us have an answer. 

Congressman Vorys. I myself refused to accept appointment unless the nomi- 
nation was confirmed by the Senate. I doubt the good taste of my making 
any further comment. 

Mr. FRANCIS CARPENTER (Associated Press). A few moments ago we heard 
Congressman Vorys on the U. N. I would like to know what Congressman 
Mansfield thinks about the U. N. 

Congressman MANSFIELD. I have great hopes for U. N. I realize it is bound 
to make mistakes but at least we have a mechanism working and maybe in 
time it will produce the desired results. I have always felt that one of the 
mistakes this country made was in bringing about the birth of the League of 
Nations and then refusing to participate in that League. Now that most coun- 
tries of the world belong to the U. N. I think we can lay the ground work and, 
as so Many people have said to me, it represents man’s best and perhaps his 
last hope for a lasting peace. 

Mr. FRANCIS CARPENTER (Associated Press). Some people say that the North 
Atlantic Pact is meant to substitute for the U. N. Do you consider it that way 
or do you consider it as a supplement to assist the U. N. in maintaining peace? 

Congressman MANSFIELD. | would look on it the latter way. After all, the 
U. N. recognizes the creation of regional organizations and this is a regional 
organization which can help to supplement the efforts of the U. N. Certainly 
it is very much needed for the defense of Western Europe and thereby the defense 
of the American continent as well. 

Mr. WILLIAM Fry (the Christian Science Monitor). Do you expect the Suez 
issue to come up before the U. N. this fall? 

Congressman Vorys. There is a whole string of issues about Egypt, Iran, 
Kashmir, and a lot of others that may be brought up, I understand. I do not 
know the procedure and rules very well, but there is one thing about the United 
Nations—it has settled some things like that in the past without bloodshed. 
That is one of its contributions toward peace. 

Mr. MACVANE. May I butt in and say that I understand the Egyptians have 
threatened to bring the matter before the Security Council? 

Congressman Vorys. It will very likely come, but I hope also that the Italian 
Peace Treaty will be brought before the U. N., the Austrian Peace Treaty, and 
all the other difficult problems throughout the world. At least the real merits 
or demerits of each particular case can be discussed and brought to the attention 
of all people throughout the globe. 
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STATEMENT BY THE HoNorABLE JoHN M. Vorys, UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE, 


BEFORE COMMITTEE 5 ON THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A NEGOTIATION COMMITTEE, 
NOVEMBER 14, 1951 


The United States delegation has discussed with several other delegations 
paragraphs 25, 26, and 27 in the financial report and accounts for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1950, and the report of the Board of Auditors, and the com- 
ments of the Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions 
in paragraph 371 of the Second Report of 1951 to the General Assembly, docu- 
ment supplement No. 7 (A/1853). The Board of Auditors have suggested that 
this Assembly should give very careful attention to the level at which the work- 
ing capital fund should be maintained in the future. They imply that the 
present working capital fund is not adequate to carry the demands placed upon 
it, particularly those arising out of unusual delays in the payment of contribu- 
tions to special programs approved by the General Assembly. 

The practice has developed in the U. N. of financing during the early months 
of the fiscal year exceptional requirements of various agencies to which the 
contributions are made on a voluntary basis. The auditors have referred to the 
experience this past year with the U. N. Palestine Relief and Works Agency 
and undoubtedly would have made similar reference to the Korean Reconstruc- 
tion Agency had that agency been able to begin operations at the time con- 
templated by the last session of the General Assembly. 

My delegation is very concerned about the problems raised by the Board of 
Auditors and concurs in the proposal of the Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions that during its present session it should give 
further consideration to a possible amendment of the resolution affecting the 
working capital fund as well as to any suggestions which the Secretary Gen- 
eral may Wish to make. 

However, before my delegation, and I am sure a number of other delegations, 
would be prepared to contemplate expansion of the working capital fund we 
would wish to be certain that we have explored all other avenues for strengthen- 
ing the fund including the collection of the voluntary contributions as early as 
possible in the financial year. I am sure that a number of the delegates present 
will recall that at the last session of the General Assembly we appointed a 
negotiating committee to obtain pledges and urge the early payment of con- 
tributions for the various special operational programs. This committee, I be- 
lieve, had a fair degree of success although it was considerably hampered by 
being appointed quite late in the session when many of the leading delegates 
and financial experts had returned to their homes. 

In his annual report the Secretary General refers to this question on page 
44 and states that the negotiating committee appointed by the fifth session had 
inferred that it would recommend a new negotiating committee which would 
start its work at the beginning of the General Assembly session rather than 
at the end. 

My delegation is anxious not to lose the benefit of the experience gained last 
year. A cursory examination of the agenda of the current session indicates 
several issues, such as technical assistance, the settlement of which may depend 
upon financing outside the U. N. budget. Therefore, it would be sensible to make 
provision now for a committee. This committee can be called upon at later 
stages to deal with any questions of this kind which may face us. This in turn 
will assist in reducing or eliminating demands on the working capital fund. 

It would be premature at this stage to attempt to define the specific tasks 
to be allocated to the committee. However, the establishment of a negotiating 
committee at this time will eliminate the organizational delays that would be 
inevitable if we wait until later in the session. Many delegations are located 
a great distance from their home governments and the mere process of obtain- 
ing authority to participate in a committee of this kind requires considerable 
time. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, my delegation, in association with the United 
Kingdom delegation, suggests that this committee should recommend, as part 
of its report arising from the financial report and accounts and the report of 
the Board of Auditors, that the General Assembly request the President to 
establish immediately a negotiating committee patterned along the lines of the 
committee which acted during the last session of the General Assembly. 

We suggest that this committee be viewed primarily as a means to consult 
with all governments represented here so that prompt and full financial sup- 
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port, on a widespread and equitable basis, will be insured for the programs 
which have been formally approved by U. N. procedures, and therefore merit 
support from every member. There is too great a discrepancy between the list 
of nations voting to create a program and the list of those actually and sub- 
stantially supporting it. Of course, in any voluntary program there will be 
variations in degree of interest and of resources available among its supporters, 
but calling attention of each member to his responsibility in the over-all result 
will help to turn voting support into material support and to bring about an 
equitable sharing of the total burden. The negotiating committee can be very 
helpful in this process. It should have the task of discussing with each govern- 
ment the resources which can be made available, leading up to final official 
statements which could be reserved for a conference or series of conferences, 
after final action on each program has been taken by the other main committees. 

In my country we have in almost every city a community fund. Its central 
purpose is to provide machinery securing support for a group of voluntary 
agencies by bringing to each individual his responsibility for voluntary sup- 
port of these agencies. Each agency has a special function, but together they 
fill a vital part in community life, and the community fund urges this over-all 
view while presenting the needs of each in detail. 

A central feature of the community fund is a committee which is responsible 
for seeing each citizen to tell him of the need and to make sure that he makes 
the maximum voluntary contribution. 

In our community of nations the negotiating committee fills the same role 
as these committees in our community chests. The negotiating committee will 
bring the needs of each program to the attention of the governments and will 
stimulate the pledging of maximum contributions early in the General Assembly. 

My delegation associates itself with the delegation of the United Kingdom in 
submitting a resolution to give effect to these suggestions. 

I note that the chairman of the negotiating committee appointed at the last 
session of the General Assembly, Mr. Corley-Smith, is present at this meeting 
of our committee. It would be of assistance to the committee if he could give 
us an oral report on the work of his committee last year as well as any sug- 
gestions he may have for action by our committee on the basis of the experience 
of his committee last year. Mr. Chairman, I propose that at the appropriate time 
in our debate the chairman of the negotiating committee should be invited to 
make an appropriate statement and to respond to any questions which may be 
put to him by delegations. 


TRANSCRIPT OF A TRANSCRIBED SuHortT-WAvE Rapio INTERVIEW OF CONGRESSMAN 
MIKE MANSFIELD, UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
ON THE MUTUAL NETWORK PROGRAM, “REPORTERS RouND-UP,” NOVEMBER 15, 1951 


Mr. Doveias Larson (Newspaper Enterprise Association) : 


Question. It has been charged here that the Assembly is now being used as a 
sounding board for American and Russian propaganda, and that the real issues 
are being settled in smoke-filled rooms. Would you care to comment on this? 

Answer. Well, I suppose some of the issues will be settled in the smoke-filled 
committee rooms, but as far as the propaganda situations advanced by the United 
States at this particular conference are concerned, we mean what we say. When 
we discussed disarmament, we set forth at the same time a proposal which we 
think is good. We say also that if a better proposal can be advanced we will 
be more than willing to consider it. I do not know just what will happen in 
the committee rooms, but I do know that as far as the United States is concerned, 
we have advanced our proposals in good faith and we hope they will be taken 
up and considered. 

Question. Well, Congressman, Lester Pearson of Canada said that the assets 
of the Assembly were being wasted this time. Would you care to comment on 
that? 

Answer. I don’t agree with Mr. Pearson although I enjoyed his speech very 
much, thinking it one of the best so far delivered. I think that so long as you 
have a United Nations there is always the possibility of arriving at some sort of 
an agreement. However, that agreement covers a two-way street and it means 
that other nations, notably the U. S. S. R., must sit down around a table and 
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consider seriously the propositions advanced. If they do not do that, then 
they are using the United Nations as a propaganda sounding board. 

Question. Well, Congressman, you said that we advanced this disarmament 
proposal in all good faith. Did we really think that the Russians would go along 
with it? 

Answer. Well, we hoped that they would give it consideration and, of course, 
as you know, the only way that you can advance an argument is to state it and 
put it down in black and white. The disarmament proposal advanced by this 
country was discussed very thoroughly within the United States delegation to 
the United Nations and we felt that it was a good idea to bring about a real 
basis for a disarmament conference in which all 60 nations comprising the United 


Nations would participate, in contrast to the Russian proposal which was once 
again another Big Five meeting. 


Mr. Neat A. Stanrorp (Christian Science Monitor) : 

Question. Would you say that in the Assembly so far the West has gained the 
initiative propagandawise? 

Answer. Yes, Neal, I think that is true because we have been able to advance 
some pretty sound ideas which have received acceptance throughout the Assembly 
as a whole. I believe that Vishinsky’s answer to Secretary Acheson was an 
indication of weakness because he was trying to refute by means of ridicule the 
logic advanced by the Secretary in his address on disarmament. I think it was 
very unfortunate that he made his reference to laughter which he enjoyed the 
night before in reading over the President’s speech and considering what the 
Secretary of State for the United States was going to say. You know, in the 
Revolutionary War there was a shot heard around the world at Concord. I 
think that this laughter of Vishinsky at Paris will be heard around the world also, 
and that the results will be very bad propagandawise as far as the Russians are 
concerned, because it indicates a lack of seriousness about a problem which the 
people of the entire world are interested in; namely, peace and security. 

Question. Mr. Congressman, besides winning the propaganda war, is anything 
going to come out of this Assembly? 

Answer. Well, that is a hard question to answer, because we have only been 
in session about 8 days now. We are all working hard. We are going to do the 
best we can to bring some tangible results and we hope that before we get 
through on the basis of those results that we may be known as the Peace As- 
sembly of the United Nations. Of course, only the future can tell what is in 
store for us. 

Question. Could I ask you when do you think you will get through? 

Answer. Well, according to the agenda, the target date is January 26. My 
understanding is that it may well go beyond that because items are being added 
to the agenda all the time. 


Mr. FrepertcK A. Kun (Chicago Sun-Times) : 


Question. Mr. Congressman, I’d like to ask you what is the sentiment among 
United Nations delegates about the French President Auriol’s suggestion of a 
Big Three meeting with Stalin? 

Answer. Well, the suggestion of Auriol came as a surprise to the conference 
assembled. No one knew about it beforehand and the reaction, as I interpret 
it, was that that was purely a personal declaration made by the head of the 
French Republic without consultation with any of the heads of the delegations 
assembled. It did not seem to make too much of an impression. I would say 
that Secretary Acheson’s idea of a 60-nation disarmament conference made a far 
greater and a more profound impression. 

Question. I see; but it is well known that Winston Churchill during the elec- 
tion campaign in Britain also suggested the possibility of a top-level meeting and, 
without pressing you, I’d still like to know what is the feeling among the delegates 
generally about the prospect of such a meeting and its desirability? 

Answer. Well, there has not been much reaction to that particular proposal. 
I do think, though, that if the delegates could be assured that a meeting of this 
kind could be held in good faith and that if particularly the Russians would sit 
down with the idea of coming to an agreement, working on a give-and-take basis, 
that it may be worth while, but the Russians are in a position where they have 
got to prove themselves and prove themselves strongly. 
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Mr. Horits (moderator) : 


Question. Congressman Mansfield, I take it from your statement that you are 
not very enthusiastic about a Truman-Stalin-Churchill meeting in the near fu- 
ture ; is that right? 

Answer. Well, I am not too enthusiastic about it because there is no evidence 
as yet to indicate that such a meeting would bring about anything in the way of 
tangible results. I do think, however, that the idea may be broached to the 
President when Mr. Churchill comes to Washington in January. What will 
happen then, I don’t know, but I would be willing to explore every possible avenue 
if it could bring about real disarmament among all the nations of the world and 
a real degree of peace to all peoples. 

Question. What do you think, along that line, of the possibility of Churchill 
alone meeting with Stalin and trying to serve, perhaps, as a mediator to form a 
bridge between the two chief protagonists in this world struggle, Russia and 
the United States? 

Answer. Well, that is a possibility. Churchill is capable of doing anything 
but I believe that Churchill recognizes that he has a strong partnership with 
the French and the Americans and that before he will do anything on his own 
responsibility he will consult with his colleagues before embarking on any such 
course of action. 


Mr. LARSON: 


Question. Is there any chance under the rules of the Assembly to reconsider 
Communist Chinese membership in the event of a truce over there now? Is 
there any way of bringing it up or is it dead for this meeting? 

Answer. Well, under the resolution passed on yesterday, it is dead for the 
duration of this meeting of the General Assembly and I do not think that there 
is any connection whatsoever between a cessation of hostilities in Korea and 
the question of the recognition of the Chinese Communists. I believe that the 
American delegation as such is united in its belief that the question should not 
be brought up. 

Question. And that is the feeling of the rest of the United States delega- 
tion—that they are entirely separate matters? 

Answer. That is my impression. 


Mr. STANFORD: 


Question. Congressman Mansfield, you are living in the same town as General 
Hisenhower. You must have some views as to whether he has any political 
future in this country. 

Answer. Well, Neal, I am the only Congressman who has been in Paris this 
year who has not been out to see Eisenhower ‘and get his opinion. I think that 
is a matter for the general to decide by himself and I do not intend to get 
involved in that question, though I will say, speaking personally, that I think 
Eisenhower would be a credit to either party. 

Question. Do you think that he is indispensable to the European defense? 

Answer. Well, I think that Eisenhower is the symbol which at the present 
time is keeping alive the coalition and furnishing hope to the peoples of Western 
Europe. He would be a hard man to take away and to find someone almost as 
good to take his place, although there are a number who I think would fit into 
the picture. 


Mr. LARSON : 


Question. Do you think that the success that Eisenhower has had with his 
program, do you think that that success has had any effect on the feeling of 
the delegates to the Assembly? Changed the mood of the delegates? 

Answer. Well, they all recognize the fact that Eisenhower has done an out- 
standing job in welding the North Atlantic Treaty nations together. They are 
cognizant of the fact that he represents a symbol not only to the people of Western 
Europe, although that is whe:e he is primarily concerned, but in many respects 
to the people of the world. J] isenhower combines generalship with good states- 
manship. 

Question. Well, Congressm n, are you satisfied and happy with the job done 
so far over there? 

Answer. Well, we are just getting started, and they are keeping us awfully 
busy. We are working 7 days a week and, being a greenhorn myself, there 
is a great deal that I have got to learn, but I think that we are progressing 
favorably, all things considered, up to date. 
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Question. Congressman, are you trying to say you haven't had a chance to 
enjoy Paris yet? 

Answer. No, sir; I haven’t had a chance yet. They are keeping us too 
busy. 

Mr. Kun: 

Question. Congressman Mansfield, I’d like to ask you what do you think 
are the two or three major issues before the United Nations Assembly at this 
session? 

Answer. One, of course, is the question of disarmament and I think our posi- 
tion has been well stated. Another is the question of the Korean armistice 
which we hope will be brought to a conclusion one way or the other sometime 
soon. Then there are other questions, such as the Anglo-Egyptian question rela- 
tive to the Suez Canal area and the Sudan, the Moroccan question, the repatria- 
tion of Greek children, as well as a number of other matters on the agenda up 
for consileration. 

Question. Is it your impression, as a great many diplomats in Washington 
believe, that the Arab questions are likely, more or less, to dominate this 
Assembly? 

Answer. Well, they are going to cause a great deal of discussion and debate 
and maybe some degree of trouble. The Egyptians raised: the question of 
Morocco. The French, through their Foreign Minister, Schuman, answered, 
and then the Egyptian Foreign Minister raised a point of order and asked for a 
postponement of further discussion. There is no question but that the Moslem 
nations are working together as a unit and are going to bring us many of their 
problems to the United Nations for possible solution at this session. 

Question. You mentioned the Morocean question. Some people here are a 
little confused about our attitude on that, because traditionally the United States 
supports colonial and semicolonial peoples and for that reason there was some 
question as to why we favor a postponement of any discussion of the complaint 
against France regarding Morocco. Could you explain that? 

Answer. Well, I will try to. Morocco itself is a pretty difficult question. As 
you know, it has been under French control since 1911 or 1912, and the French 
have consistently promised reforms, some of which they have put into effect 
and others which they haven’t even considered. However, it must be borne in 
mind that over half of the population in Morocco are a people known as Berbers 
and they are opposed to this so-called independence movement on the part of the 
rest of the people and they are adhering closely to France. Therefore, if you 
take up a question like this and if you consider it, you might create other ques- 
tions in turn which will make it quite difficult of solution. Personally, I think 
that the United States has adopted the only reasonable position it could at this 
time. 


Mr. STANFORD: 


Question. Earlier you mentioned the mood of the Assembly there. Can you 
compare the mood or the atmosphere of this Assembly with the one last year? 
Do you notice any changes particularly? 

Answer. Unfortunately, I can’t, Neal, because I did not attend any of the 
Assembly meetings in New York. You know we had a pretty busy session at 
the Congress and they kept us hopping along in Washington. However, it 
appears to me that the mood of this particular Assembly is one of hopefulness, 
but it is also a matter of waiting to see just what the events will be in the course 
of the conference. 

Mr. HOo.ttts: 

Question. Congressman Mansfield, you spoke earlier in the program of your 
estimate that Vishinsky’s ridicule, which he expressed toward the American 
disarmament plan, was an indication of Russia’s w°akness. That is your opinion. 
How do the other member nations of the United Nations react to Vishinsky? 

Answer. Well, I couldn’t speak for a great man) of them. But the few whom 
I had a chance to talk with seemed to have the idea that for the first time 
Vishinsky came in ill-prepared to answer the a guments which we had ad- 
vanced. They said in effect that it was the sam: old record which had been 
played over and over again. I recall, however, tha at just about the time that 
this answer to the United States speech was made, Russia was threatening 
Turkey on one end and Norway on the other, telling them in effect to get out 
of the North Atlantic Treaty. To me all these factors seem to indicate that 
Russia is beginning to feel the pressure and I hope that if this is true she will 
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become reasonable and try to sit down to discuss problems which are affecting 
the peace of the entire world. 

Question. Along that same line, in your discussions with the other delegates 
in Paris, does the prospect of world war seem brighter or dimmer right now? 

Answer. The prospects seem dimmer. There is less fear of war over here 
than there is in the United States. I suppose the Europeans as a whole are 
a somewhat fatalistic lot. They have been through so much in the past half 
a century or so and as far as many of the other nations, especially the Latin 
Americas, are concerned they feel that they are a long way from anything which 
might happen. Of course, at home we recognize the fact that we have a great 
responsibility and we don’t want war but we have learned the hard way that 
we can’t take any chances, that we have got to rearm and that we have got 
to be prepared for any eventuality. So while we rearm we also discuss seriously 
the possibility of disarmament just so it affects all the peoples and all the 
countries of the world on a like basis. 

Question. Congressman Mansfield, based on the agenda which you have ar- 
ranged so far, are you Satisfied that the Assembly is tangling with the basic 
issues involved in world peace now? 

Answer. I think they are making attempts to tangle with them; but then, 
as I have said before, one group can’t tangle with them. It takes all groups 
together to sit down to discuss these problems which are mutual in many 
respects. 

Question. Could you suggest one or two issues, Congressman, that have not 
been put on the agenda that you think ought to be? 

Answer. Offhand, I can’t think of any because they are adding items to the 
agenda every day and while they have started out with 60 on the first day, on 
the 6th of November, I understand the items now number in excess of 80. So 
every conceivable problem in some way or another is going to be brought before 
this Assembly if at all possible. 


Mr. STANFORD: 


Question. Does the fact that Russia now has a pilot atomic bomb seem to 
affect the views of the members there—develop a sense of neutralism or 
pessimism ? 

Answer. I have heard no reference to that particular situation. It is gener- 
ally accepted that Russia does have these bombs. Evidently she has exploded 
two or three experimentally, but the people do seem to think that two powers 
dominate—the U. S. S. R. on the one hand, and the United States of America 
on the other. They are looking, in my opinion, to these two powers to try to 
fron out their differences because they realize that if conditions go on as they 
are, rearming on both sides and on all sides at the same time, there is bound to 
be an explosion if a settlement is not reached. 

Question. Did any of our members on the delegation really expect that Russia 
would open its borders and permit the inspection which is necessary to make 
it work? 

Answer. Well, the members of the United States delegation hope that they 
will because you must remember that in return for what we are asking them to 
do they and the other nations would have the same rights in our own country. 
We feel that a disarmament proposal without inspection would be futile and we 
believe also that this proposal should cover atomic as well as nonatomic weapons. 
I want to repeat that as far as we are concerned, that resolution was advanced 
in good faith and it is our sincere hope that it will be given serious consideration. 

Question. But, Congressman, aren't you asking them to give up being a Com- 
munist-Soviet state in such a proposal? 

Answer. Well, that is one way of looking at it, but if the Communists and the 
satellite countries are really interested ‘in their mouthings and speeches about 
peace, this is a way in which they can accomplish what they are always telling 
the people of the world they desire to do. We also say, I would like to repeat, 
that if a better program could be advanced we would be glad to give it every 
possible consideration but that this program for disarmament is the best that 
we could think of at this time. 

Mr. Kun: 

Question. Mr. Congressman, I believe there is one other major question before 
the Assembly, and that is Germany and the question of general elections in the 
whole of Germany. I would like to ask you to what extent do you find any 
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uneasiness among the delegates regarding the prospective rearmament of Western 
Germany ? 

Answer. Well, the feeling among the delegates is to do what the conference can 
to bring about free elections in all of Germany. That includes the Federal 
Western Republic, the city of Berlin, and also the Soviet zone. So far as I can 
find out, there is a good feeling for the rearming of Germany up to a limited 
degree and, speaking personally, I feel that we should give every encouragement 
to Germany, that Germany should be allowed to rearm, and that Germany should 
take her place among the self-respecting nations of Western Europe and the 
world. 

(The following questions were asked by the moderator at the end of the 
program :) 

Question. Do you believe the United Nations can ever be a success so long as it 
permits the veto? 

Answer. I think that as long as the veto is allowed to remain its success 
will very likely be limited. I would like to point out, though, that in a certain 
sense the United States was almost as responsible for the veto as was the 
U.S. S. R. I think it is a mistake. I would like to see a change made so that a 
two-thirds majority or a three-quarters majority would rule. 

Question. Will the return of Winston Churchill as Prime Minister of England 
have any effect upon the United Nations in its work? 

Answer. I don’t think so. I imagine that the coalition which the Government 
of England prior to Churchill's assumption to power a few weeks ago with the 
Western Powers will continue and that the same close working agreement will 
continue to be the norm. 

Question. Can you tell us, Mr. Congressman, what the attitude of the European 
man in the street is toward the United States? 

Answer. That is a hard question to answer because I haven’t seen many Euro- 
pean men in the street as yet. However, the feeling over here is very friendly 
toward the United States, but I think that it has evolved more around the 
economic aid which the Europeans have received and which many of them appre- 
ciate and also the fact that General Eisenhower is over here and that in itself 
gives them hope and courage for the future. 





STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN JOHN M. Vorys IN COMMITTEE 5 ON THE U. N. 
Bup@et, NovEMBER 16, 1951 


Mr. Chairman, budget or appropriation committees are notoriously unpopular 
bodies. As a member of a parliamentary body, the United States Congress, I 
have good reason to know that the committee which is charged with the constitu- 
tional function of saying “no” to well-intentioned and often most deserving 
projects cannot be expected to achieve either personal or political popularity. 
From studying the statements of my colleagues, I gather that a similar condition 
prevails in the United Nations. 

Irrespective of its relative unpopularity, my Government considers the Fifth 
Committee one of the most important committees of the General Assembly. We 
agree that its work is essential to all of the activities of the organization. We 
clearly recognize that unless the financial base for the United Nations is strong 
and unless that base rests upon solid popular support in every country the 
organization cannot survive. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to examine for a moment the economic and financial 
base of support for the United Nations. Without exception, even including the 
employees of the international organizations, the taxpayers of the world bear 
heavier burdens today than they bore before the last world war. We have seen 
our dreams of peace and security threatened by aggression. We find that we 
must again tax ourselves to provide the armaments necessary for self-defense. 

Several delegates yesterday spoke of the situation of taxpayers in their coun- 
tries. I hope I also may be pardoned if I speak for a moment of the specific 
situation in my own country. 

A few weeks ago the representatives of the American people assembled in the 
Congress reluctantly voted tax increases amounting to almost $6 billion. Even 
this tax increase will not be sufficient to meet the deficit in the budget of my 
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Government resulting from our expenditures for the mutual defense of the free 
world. The military contribution of the United States in support of the action 
of the United Nations in Korea places a heavy burden on the people of the United 
States. We recognize that we are not alone in carrying that burden. Other 
countries, many of them smaller and less wealthy than my own, have made 
contributions to that common defense effort. The sacrifices of the people of 
South Korea have, of course, far exceeded those of any of us who have supported 
their valiant defense of the freedom and territorial integrity of their country. 

Mr. Chairman, I would, however, be less than candid if, in mentioning this 
burden in passing, I did not say that the American people have been most con- 
cerned by the fact that the military and economic support received from member 
states has not constituted in their view an equitable sharing of responsibilities 
in the United Nations. We sincerely hope and expect that in the coming months 
that burden will be more widely shared. . 

With the United Kingdom we introduced on Wednesday a proposal designed to 
bring about a fair and equitable sharing by all members of the expenses involved 
in the extrabudgetary programs of the United Nations. I might say it is not 
our intention to press for immediate action on that proposal, but we do believe 
that it should be considered early enough that it may be acted upon in an early 
plenary session. We would anticipate, if that proposal is adopted, a wider 
sharing by members of the Organization in the financing of the special United 
Nations programs for Korea and Palestine. 

We are all confronted not only with heavy governmental expenditures at home, 
but with substantial expenditures by the international community. During the 
year 1951, estimated expenditures for U. N. operational programs (Technical 
Assistance, UNICEF, and Palestine Relief) total more than $60,000,000 and 
the appropriation for regular activities totals $47,798,600, bringing all U. N. 
expenditures to more than $100,000,000. One must add to this total the budgets 
of the specialized agencies which, during the current year, add up to approxi- 
mately $36,000,000 for regular activities and $9,500,000 for activities financed 
through extrabudgetary means. The grand total of all these expenditures 
amounts to more than $150,000,000. If the proposed operations of the U. N. in 
Korea are included the total reaches $400,000,000. My Government considers 
it right and proper under present world conditions that emphasis should be 
given to “action” or operational programs and we have made substantial finan- 
cial contributions to their support. As conditions require the expansion of 
operational programs, however, the interests of the Organization require that 
regular expenses be reduced as much as possible. Limitations on both human 
and financial resources dictate such a course of action. 

The United States has loyally supported the growth of the specialized agen- 
cies and the United Nations. However, I must put on the record a warning that 
we fear that too much is now being attempted too fast. The need for the ex- 
penditures is great, but the machinery of international collaboration is a com- 
plicated and delicate instrument. If it is put to undue stress and strain at the 
outset it may be damaged beyond repair. The growth of the agencies has been 
rapid these past few years. It is apparent that the expansion of the agency 
secretariats including the increases represented in the technical assistance allot- 
ments have been too rapid to afford adequate care in the recruitment and selec- 
tion of personnel and the programing of work. 

At the risk of embarrassing those of you around the table who are civil 
servants, I must confess to some prejudice against bureaucrats. It is natural 
that they should believe in their work and seek to expand. I know that, in the 
United States, we consider it natural for the legislature to question such pro- 
posed expansions. As a member of this committee I bring a good deal of skepti- 
cism about the need for an ever-expanding international bureaucracy. I would 
like to join my United Kingdom colleague in asking the Secretary General and 
his colleagues, the heads of the specialized agencies, to curb the appetites of 
their bureaus and offices and to take active leadership in helping us, the govern- 
ments, curb our desires for more and more studies and projects for a few years 
while the taxpayers of the world shoulder the tremendous burdens we now ask 
them to assume. 

I ask this without any more criticism of Mr. Lie or the heads of the specialized 
agencies than of ourselves. My Government has confidence in the Secretary 
General and believes that he and the heads of the various special units of the 
United Nations are endeavoring to carry out the objectives which we Govern- 
ments have set, but the executive has a special responsibility and opportunity to 
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demonstrate how competing demands can be resolved in the interest of giving 
the international community the best returns with its available resources. 

We are in agreement with the view so often expressed by the Advisory Com- 
mittee that he who goes slowly in the end goes farthest. I think this should 
be good advice to the United Nations and especially to the specialized agencies. 

The Secretary General, it is true, is requesting a reduced budget for 1952— 
$46,568,300 2s against $47,798,600 for 1951. As the Advisory Committee points 
out in its excellent report, most of this reduction is made possible, however, 
through the elimination of nonrecurring items of expenditure. The Advisory 
Committee report also specifies wherein further economies can be made and as 
a consequence it recommends a budget of $44,532,900. The Secretary-General 
yesterday referred to his statement of October 8 in which he stated that he 
could accept some of the reductions recommended by the Advisory Committee 
but that he would contest others. The net result of the modifications accepted 
by the Secretary-General appears to be a reduction of perhaps $500,000 in the 
original estimate. My Government considers it essential that we hold the 
budget at the level recommended by the Advisory Committee and we will review 
and weigh the justification presented by the Secretary-General with this target 
in view. 

My Government takes this position because in the first instance it agrees with 
the Advisory Committee that additional savings can be realized through such 
administrative improvements as better organization of work, increased efficiency 
on the part of the staff, by prompt dismissal of staff members who do not do a 
fair day’s work, by more careful control of travel funds, and by further economies 
in printing. 

There is another and perhaps even more important consideration which under- 
lies the United States position on the regular estimates. With considerable 
energy, good will, and dedication the U. N. is attempting to solve a vast array 
of world-wide problems. Without derogating in the least from the general 
value and worth-whileness of these efforts, I do agree with both the views ex- 
pressed by the delegates of Brazil and Canada that the present deployment of 
available financial resources does not always produce the most effective results. 
The responsibility for this lies mainly on our own shoulders. There has been too 
much insistence on projects in which individual delegations, sometimes, I fear, 
including my own, are interested without proper regard to their relative impor- 
tance in solving the pressing problems which should have first claim on our 
attention and resources. 

The first constructive action to combat this tendency was taken by the last 
session of the Economic and Social Council when it recommended the postpone- 
ment of certain studies and a streamlining of its organizational structure. We 
here must support and, by our actions, encourage and extend to other organs 
these efforts to sharpen and focus the impact of U. N. programs by elimination 
of low priority and peripheral activities. 

A second factor which operates to reduce organizational effectiveness grows 
out of the insistence on a rate of achievement of broad geographical representa- 
tion among personnel on the U. N. Secretariat not geared to the availability of 
highly qualified personnel. Too frequently this criterion, desirable as it is, has 
been regarded as more important in selecting personnel than has experience or 
performance. 

As the delegates from Egypt and Norway have pointed out, the quality of the 
Secretariat must be improved before we can extend the security and permanent 
tenure which the staff desires. This has been the consistent position of the 
United States delegation for the past 5 years. We must support the Secretary 
General in proceeding rapidly to weed out the incompetent, unfit, and under- 
employed staff members, so that we may have the joint benefits of economy result- 
ing from their dismissal and security of tenure for the qualified members of the 
staff. 

We would urge that in the recruitment and review of the qualifications of the 
members of the Staff the Secretary General should not overlook the priority 
accorded in the Charter to the individual qualifications and fitness of candidates. 

A third factor for which we, the governments, are responsible and which 
inflates budget costs unnecessarily arises from the activities of various com- 
missions. My delegation agrees with the delegates of Norway and Denmark 
that effective implementation of the directives of the Assembly, the Security 
Council, and the Trusteeship Council does not require the extensive number of 
government representatives, and in some cases alternates, presently serving on 


the various missions. We should seek to hold the number of such personnel to 
. 
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the minimum required for effective work. We, as governments, should also insure 
that all such personnel are adequately briefed as to the Assembly’s administrative 
and financial policies prior to the assumption of their duties. These measures 
would do much to reduce the cost of servicing commissions and other subordinate 
bodies. 

In concluding, Mr. Chairman, may I express the appreciation of my delegation 
for the work of the Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions? May I also thank your countryman, Mr. Watson Sellar, and his colleagues 
on the Board of Auditors for the very great service which they have rendered 
during the past year? May I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that the Bureau prepare 
for presentation to this committee an appropriate resolution of appreciation to 
these two bodies? 





STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE MIKE MANSFIELD, UNITED STATES DELEGATE 
To THE SrxtTH REGULAR SESSION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, IN COMMITTEE II 
ON EcoNoMIC DEVELOPMENT OF UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES, NOVEMBER 20, 1951. 


Mr. Chairman, one of the most important goals embodied in the Charter of the 
United Nations is the human objective. This objective is expressed in terms of 
jobs, conditions of work, and standards of living. All of these are things which 
go to determine the wedfare of peoples around the world. In other words, a basic 
objective of the United Nations is general improvement of economic and social 
conditions everywhere. 

The condition of people in need has always been a matter of humanitarian con- 
cern to the individual citizens of the United States. Furthermore, as a nation, 
they are convinced that only through economic and social improvement can the 
world achieve those conditions under which free governments can be maintained, 
unrest decreased, and war banished. They are convinced that the only solid 
foundation upon which we can build security is world-wide economic advance- 
ment. They know that otherwise we would be building on quicksand. 

This is why the people and the Government of the United States are cooper- 
ating, through the United Nations and on a bilateral basis, to assist other coun- 
tries to advance their economic programs. This is why it is the policy of the 
United States Government to continue this cooperation. 

Our concern with the economic development of other countries has expressed 
itself not merely in the form of suggestion or exhortation or persuasion. Our in- 
terest has been demonstrated by our performance—a performance which has 
taken the form of large amounts invested in underdeveloped areas by our pri- 
vate citizens and by my Government, both directly and through the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies. 

This investment by the Government of the United States has been in the form 
of loans and grants and technical assistance. 

Mr. Chairman, the General Assembly has already agreed that the economic 
development of the underdeveloped areas of the world must rest primarily on 
the efforts of the people of those areas. I note that the Economic Commission 
for Latin America has also wisely placed great emphasis on the need for the 
people of Latin America to increase the rate of their domestic capital formation, 
to provide incentives for the promotion of domestic savings, and to direct their 
savings into activities which will help to increase production and productivity. 

We are pleased to see that the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East is holding a seminar on this subject this month. 

At the same time we have recognized the crucial importance to the under- 
developed areas of external assistance in furthering the development programs 
of people who are determined to help themselves. The need for such external 
assistance has long been appreciated by the Government of the United States. 
In 1950, this recognition was embodied in our national legislation when the Con- 
gress of the United States declared that it is (and I quote) “the policy of the 
United States to aid the efforts of the peoples of the underdeveloped areas to 
develop their resources and improve their working conditions.” 

During the past 6 years, the United States Government has made available 
over $514 billion in the form of loans or grants to countries in underdeveloped 
areas. This figure does not include our paid-in subscription of $635 million to the 
International Bank. Nor does it include the contributions which we have made 
to the many United Nations programs which have directly and indirectly as- 
sisted in the improvement of economic and social conditions in undeveloped areas. 
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During the 12 months ending June 30, 1951, alone, the United States Gov- 
ernment made grants of over a quarter of a billion dollars for technical and eco- 
nomic assistance to underdeveloped areas. This figure does not include our eco- 
nomic assistance to Greece, Turkey, and Korea. 

Underdeveloped areas have also generally benefited from the rapid recovery 
of Western Europe from the ravages of war. The industries of Western Europe 
have again become important markets for the raw materials of the underde- 
veloped countries. Western Europe has, in turn, been able ‘to send increasing 
amounts of capital equipment and other manufactured goods to these areas. 

Of the $5,500,000,000 made available to underdeveloped areas during the past 
6 years by the United States, almost $1,500,000,000 was made available by the 
United States Export-Import Bank. This assistance has been in the form of 
loans for economic development purposes to Latin America, the Near Bast, Africa, 
and Asia. During the past fiscal year—that is, from July 1950 to July 1951—the 
Bank loaned over $395,000,000. Of this amount over 96 percent went to under- 
developed countries. Under the Bank’s charter, these advances were made for 
projects which could not be financed through normal commercial channels. 

The need of underdeveloped areas for basic facilities in such fields as trans- 
portation, power, communications, education, and public health, as a spring- 
board for attaining higher standards of living, has been frequently stressed in the 
debates of every United Nations agency. The Economic and Social Council, at 
its eleventh session, made a number of recommendations designed to further 
the financing of this type of project of governmental and intergovernmental 
credit agencies. 

The importance placed on basie development projects by the Export-Import 
Bank is particularly evident in its recent operations. During the first 6 months 
of 1951, the Export-Import Bank extended credits to assist in financing power 
development in Cuba, road construction and improvement in the Republic of 
Liberia, a water-supply project and a sewerage system for the city of Mon- 
rovia, Diesel electric locomotives for the railways of Uruguay and Colombia, 
improvement of airports in Ecuador, equipment, materials, and services for the 
development of the Artibonite Valley in Haiti. The largest single item in the 
Artibonite Valley project will be the construction of a dam for flood control 
and irrigation storage, with provision for the later installation of electric- 
power-generating facilities. 

I am sure that members of this committee will not have failed to note how 
many of these projects fall into the category of what have been described as 
non-self-liquidating projects. 

It is the accepted policy of the United States Government that private invest- 
ment can and should play an important role in economic development. Admit- 
tedly, the outflow of American private investment to underdeveloped areas in 
recent years had been disappointingly small in relation to need. In the recent 
past, the existence of many uncertainties have had a dampening effect upon the 
willingness of private investors to place their capital abroad. Yet it is worth 
noting that, in the face of these risks, the net outflow of private United States 
capital to underdeveloped areas during the 5 years from 1946 through 1950 has 
amounted to almost $3,500,000,000. 

The United States Government has attempted by various means to stimulate 
the flow of private capital to underdeveloped areas. These have included such 
measures as investment treaties, treaties for the avoidance of double taxation, 
tax credits, and Government guaranties against risks of inconvertibility and 
expropriation. It is our intention to implement, to the greatest extent possible, 
the detailed recommendations of the thirteenth session of the Economic and 
Social Council which look toward encouraging international private investment 
in underdeveloped countries. Only last month the United States Congress re- 
vised our internal-revenue laws to eliminate further the double taxation of 
American foreign investments. As one of those who supported these revisions 
in the United States Congress, it is my hope that they will prove to be impor- 
tant stimulants to increased American private investment abroad. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not cited these figures of capital made available for 
economic development by the United States in any sense of self-congratulation. 
I have cited them as concrete evidence of the seriousness with which the 
Government and the people of the United States regard the problem of economic 
development. To us economic development is more than an academic question. 

Despite the heavy burden being borne by every American family as the result 
of Communist aggression in Korea, and the danger of further aggression against 
the free world, the American people are determined to continue helping the people 
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of the underdeveloped areas to further their economic and social progress. 
Thev recognize that the defense of the free world rests not only on armaments 
put also on greater productivity, equity in the distribution of income, economie 
and social progress, moral. strength and unity of ultimate purpose. 

To implement this determination, our Congress recently increased the lending 
authority of the Export-Import Bank an additional $1 billion. This brings the 
basic lending capacity of the bank up to $414 billion at the present time. 

In addition, we appropriated last month $400 million to support a widespread 
program of economic and technical assistance to agriculture and industry in 
the Near East, Africa, Latin America, and Asia. These funds are to be made 
available almost entirely on a grant basis. 

Under this legislation, President Truman has announced the inauguration 
of a widespread program of aid for the Near East, and has appointed a special 
representative to coordinate economic and technical assistance in this area. In 
inaugurating this expanded program the President expressed the hope that it 
would lead to new levels of production in both agriculture and industry with 
benefits to the welfare and security of all the peoples of this important area. 
Similar programs will shortly be inaugurated in other areas. 

In addition to its own instrumentalities, the Government of the United States 
has always looked to the International Bank as a major instrument for assisting 
in the financing of economic development of underdeveloped countries. Shortly 
after its inauguration, my Government authorized the bank to use the entire 
amount of our paid-in subscription for lending purposes. By amendments to our 
banking and security laws, we facilitated access by the bank to the private 
capital market in the United States. 

During the last fiscal year ending June 30, the International Bank made 21 
loans totaling almost $300 million for development projects in 11 countries. 
As the bank pointed out in its last annual report, this is the largest number 
of loans, as well as the largest sum it has made available in any one fiscal 
year, since beginning its operations. Additional loans, totaling over $110 mil- 
lion have been made during the last 3 months. This brings the bank’s total 
lending to date to almost $1% billion. We look forward to the continued 
acceleration of the bank’s activities. 

It is significant that the bank has recently been concentrating on basic devel- 
opment projects. These include agricultural production in the Belgian Conzo, 
electric power development in Brazil, Colombia, Iceland, Yugoslavia, and Uru- 
guay; road and port development and railway improvement in Australia. Ethi- 
opia, Nicaragua, and Turkey; flood control and irrigation in Iraq and Thailand; 
and grain storage facilities in Nicaragua and Turkey. 

It is particularly important to note that the International Bank is also mak- 
ing loans to help finance additional imports which are necessitated by the in- 
creased economic activity resulting from development programs. Loans of 
this type were advocated by the Economic and Social Council at its eleventh 
session. Only recently the bank announced a credit to the Italian Government 
for this very purpose. Under this arrangement, the Italian Government will 
finance a 10-year program for the economic development of southern Italy from 
its own resources. This program should create greater economic activity and 
employment. The resulting increased income is expected to create increased 
demand for goods from abroad. The credits made available by the bank will 
assist Italy to pay for such imports. Thus, the bank is taking concrete steps to 
encourage member countries to make maximum use of their domestic resources. 

During the recent annual meeting of the Governors of the International Bank— 
and may I emphasize that 60 percent of these men represent underdeveloped 
countries—considerable satisfaction was expressed concerning the operations 
of the bank and the liberalization of its lending policies. 
hope that the bank will continue to move in this direction. 

One of the great recent advances in international cooperation has been almost 
universal acceptance of world-wide responsibility for helping peoples to help 
themselves. We are all familiar with the work of missionaries of all faiths who 
were pioneers in helping the peoples of underdeveloped areas to improve their 
ways of living. Private organizations and institutions have for years carried 
on programs costing millions of dollars annually. 

On a governmental level, we have given living expression to this responsibility 
through our bilateral technical assistance programs. We have also supported 
and contributed to the expanded technical assistance program of the United 
Nations. We expanded our bilateral program about a year ago. During the first 
year of the expanded program almost 500 requests for technical assistance were 


We have reason to 
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approved. By last August, programs were under way in 36 countries in every 
part of the world. Provision had been made for the employment of over 1,200 
technical experts in the field. In addition, 872 training grants had been ap- 
proved for trainees to study in the United States. These trainees came from 
41 countries. 

Equally impressive is the record of the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies in the field of technical assistance. During the past year the number 
of fellowships, scholarships, and other training opportunities offered by them 
totaled at least 2,000. A steadily increasing number of projects are getting 
under way. Under the United Nations expanded technical assistance program 
alone, 311 agreements had been signed with recipient countries as of September 
of this year. Five hundred and forty experts had been recruited. 

Under this program, a DDT spraying operation in Afghanistan has been com- 
pleted. It covered an area exceeding 800 square miles, This operation has re- 
sulted in a dramatic decline in the incidence of malaria. 

In Thailand, a broad scheme based on the recommendations of a consultative 
commission for reorganizing the entire educational system is under way. 

In Ethiopia, where rinderpest has been rampant, a mass immunization pro- 
gram has saved more than half a million cattle. Usually this disease is 90 
percent fatal. 

In El Salvador and Libya, the United Nations has been engaged in training 
public administrators. I need not emphasize the importance of efficient public 
administration to this assembly. 

Among other direct contributions to economic development which might or 
might not be considered as technical assistance, I should like to refer to the 
very useful studies made by the secretariat in such fields as the mobilization 
of domestic capital. We should not overlook the assistance which is being given 
to various countries through seminars or otherwise, surveying their total eco- 
nomic resources, and in presenting well-worked-out development schemes to 
financing institutions. I should like to mention also the contributions which 
the regional economic commissions are making to the problems of economic 
development within their own areas. 

The United Nations may be justly proud of the achievements of its technical 
assistance program during its short life. But may I repeat what our Secretary 
of State, Mr. Acheson, has already observed in this Assembly: All of this is 
merely a beginning. 

Mr. Chairman, we have been talking about loans, grants, experts and research, 
and most important of all, the efforts of the underdeveloped countries themselves. 
What have been the results of these loans, these grants, the experts that have 
been made available, the research, and the efforts of the people of the under- 
developed countries? The most graphic answer to this question has been given 
to us in the official figures of the United Nations. 

Let us take electricity—one of the basic factors in our modern economy. Pro- 
duction of electricity in the Philippines in 1937 amounted to 10.9 million kilowatt- 
hours per month. By January 1951, production amounted to almost 41 million 
kilowatt-hours. In India, production of electricity totaled 345 million kilowatt- 
hours in 1947, 425 million in 1950, and 505 million in May 1951. In Morocco, the 
monthly figure was 14.8 million kilowatt-hours in 1940; and 52 million in January 
of 1951. 

The production of cement is a basic requirement in any expanding economy. 
What is the story here? Brazil, which in 1940 produced 62,000 metric tons per 
month, produced 111,000 tons in January 1951. The monthly output of cement 
in India in 1940 was 145,000 tons. In May of this year she produced 264,000. 

Let us look at the story of iron and steel. In 1946, Chile produced 1.8 thousand 
metric tons of crude steel per month; by April 1951 monthly production and 
increased to almost 15,000 tons. During the last 6 years Brazil increased her 
monthly output of crude steel from 17,200 to almost 74,000 tons. During the same 
period India increased her pig-iron output from 119,000 to 176,000 tons. 

I might cite a few instances in the field of general manufacturing industries. 
The index of industrial production in Chile in 1940 stood at 115; by April of 
this year it had risen to 213. In Mexico, the corresponding figure for 1940 was 
99. In 1950 it was 180. . 

I have selected these examples more or less at random. I could cite many 
others to show that progress is being made in many areas. 

I would be the last to deny that much remains to be doue in the field of 


economic development. Yet, I am sure that we can all agree that progress is 
being made. 
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These, then, have been some of the accomplishments in the field of economic 
development since the war. But people are concerned with the possible effects 
of the present emergency. They are worried as to how far the urgencies of 
defense will delay progress toward a better life. They are worried as to what 
extent they will have to shelve their plans for improving health, education, 
industry and agriculture, working conditions and standards of living. 

As far as the Government of the United States is concerned, our policy for 
meeting these needs of humanity was clearly enunciated by President Truman 
in his address to the joint meeting of the Board of Governors of the Inter- 
national Bank and the International Monetary Fund on September 10. The 
President said (and I quote) : 

“The defense program of the free nations will create some difficulties. There 
will be shortages of certain capital goods. But we must not slacken our efforts 
to create new sources of wealth, and thereby bring about higher standards of 
living in the economically underdeveloped areas. 

“The cause of freedom to which we are dedicated will not permit us to fall 
behind in this effort. 

“The economic resources of the free nations, taken together, are sufficient to 
provide both military security and economic progress. 

“As we move forward with our defense effort, we should do everything pos- 
sible to increase the prosperity and raise the standards of living of the free 
nations. We should remember that this is one of the greatest positive goals 
of the United Nations. 

“We have not joined together for purely defensive purposes. We are not an 
association for preserving things as they are. Our objectives are to secure peace 
and to create better lives for all people in the world.” 

Our answer to those who say that economic development will be a casualty 
of the defense program is a clear and emphatic ‘‘No.” 

3ut this does not mean that in these critical times we can accomplish all 
that we would wish in the field of economic development. As our representa- 
tive in the Economic and Social Council recently pointed out, the immediate 
need for stronger defenses and the greatly increased strain on the resources of the 
free world make it necessary to reappraise and, in some cases, to alter some 
of our assistance programs. In some respects, we shall not be able to go as 
fast as we would like in aiding others, just as we cannot make progress as 
rapidly as we should like within our own country. 

The needs of defense production are forcing the free countries of the world— 
developed and underdeveloped—to subject economic development to the same 
limitations as other phases of our economic life. In the United States these 
limitations have taken the form of priority controls over production and con- 
sumption. In operating these controls, it is our policy to take into account the 
requirements of other countries. The criteria we use in determining priorities 
obviously must place greatest weight on defense production. But I wish to 
emphasize that these criteria include the maintenance and necessary expansion 
of essential services and production facilities both at home and abroad. 

In other words, we consider the economic development of underdeveloped areas 
to be an essential feature of the program to strengthen the free world. We in- 
tend to continue to support foreign development programs and projects through 
the provision of capital goods, as well as technical and financial assistance. 
This continued support will be subject to two primary requirements—the direct 
defense of the free nations and the maintenance of the basic economies of the 
free nations—both developed and underdeveloped. 

In implementing our policy of supporting foreign economic development, we 
are evolving a set of standards for use in allocating materials and goods for 
export. Under our controlled-materials plan, definite allocations of steel, copper, 
and aluminum have been made for export to foreign countries both in raw and 
fabricated forms. 

Machinery has been created for making sure that our allocating authorities 
will give foreign requirements simultaneous consideration with domestic re- 
quirements. Specitic agencies of our Government have been designated as official 
claimants for the requirements of foreign countries for items in short supply. 
And may I emphasize that these procedures for submitting claims of foreign 
countries are identical with those for screening the claims of agencies respon- 
sible for our own military requirements and the needs of our civilian popu- 
lation. 

A special division has been organized in the National Production Authority 
for the purpose of considering the capital goods requirements of essential for- 
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eign projects. Once such requirements for essential foreign projects are ap- 
proved they carry automatic priority ratings and obtain the necessary cer- 
tificates to permit delivery. . 

H.gh priority has been given to applications for material required for foreign 
public health and public utilities projects. Among other projects for which 
assistance has been given are port and railroad development in the Belgian 
Conco, irrigation projects in Mexico and India, and a hydroelectric power project 
in El Salvador. 

Despite shortages of many types of capital goods, the volume of United States 
exports of manufactured goods during the second quarter of 1951 was 25 per- 
cent above the corresponding period of 1950. Our exports of manufactured 
goods were 44 percent greater. Based upon data available to date, our 1951 
exports of metals, metal products, machinery and chemicals will show increases 
ranging from 18 to 61 percent in value over 1950. Although a part of this in- 
crease reflects increases in prices, a large part reflects actual increases in 
physical quantities. 

And, I should like to point out in passing that, the greatest increases in our 
exports of certain types of capital goods were to underdeveloped countries in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. This has been particularly true of our exports 
of mining, well and pumping machinery, as well as tractors. During 1951, the 
value of tractor parts and accessories exported to these areas increased by 46 
percent over 1950. Exports of agricultural machinery and implements rose 
by 33 percent; mining, well and pumping machinery by 35 percent; electric 
machinery and apparatus by 23 percent; automobiles and automobile parts by 
58 percent. 

In physical quantities, we are shipping more capital goods and equipment to 
uncerdeveloped countries than in 1950. We are shipping them a larger per- 
centage of our total exports of such goods than in 1950. 

These are the efforts being made by the United States to assist the under- 
developed countries in getting a fair share of our production. But foreign 
governments and foreign buyers can also help us in these efforts by assigning 
appropriate priorities to their various development programs. The presenta- 
tion of well-documented cases to our allocating and export licensing authorities 
will enable us more quickly to fulfill requests for assistance. Such procedures 
on their part will go a long way toward insuring the most effective distribution 
of our production between foreign and domestic requirements. 

No over-all discussion of economic development would be realistic without a 
consideration of the importance of agricultural production. One of the most 
important aspects of this problem is that of providing the incentive necessary 
to induce the people who work the land to put forward their best productive 
efforts. At the thirteenth session of the Eeonomic and Social Council, the 
United States delegation laid considerable emphasis on the importance of land 
reform in attaining this end. Accordingly together with our colleagues from 
Brazil, Pakistan, and Thailand, we have submitted for the consideration of this 
committee a draft resolution emphasizing the importance of the Council’s act/on. 
My delegation will wish to return to this matter in more detail when our draft 
resolution comes before us. 

I turn now to the extensive resolution on the financing of economic develop- 
ment which the Council has adopted in response to the Fifth Assembly's request 
that further study be given this problem. 

During the past year, there was made available to us a report on Measures 
for the Economic Development of the Underdeveloped Countries. This report 
was submitted by a group of experts appointed by the Secretary General. They 
recommended, among other things, that a new international organization be 
established to provide grant assistance for financing basic projects. 

The problem of financing the basic requirements of economic development 
raises two questions. The first concerns the extent to which grants are neces- 
sary. The second concerns the instrumentalities through which such grants are 
to be made avai'able. 

As to the first question—the extent to which grants are necessary to finance 
basic projects—both the International Bank and the Export- Import. Bank have 
indicated willingness to make loans for projects which contribute only indi- 
rectly to increased productivity. In fact, both institutions have extended many 
loans for projects of this character. 

To be sure, they have not always been able to help finance such projects, par- 
ticularly where the prospective servicing capacity was too limited. However, 
this should be less true in the immediate future. The balance of payments 
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position of most underdeveloped countries has been measurably improved. Un- 
derdeveloped countries, generally, are therefore, in a better position to finance 
nonbankable projects with their own resources, or, alternatively, to assume 
larger debt obligations in order to accelerate investment in this type of project. 

Nevertheless, we recognize that some countries, particularly the least devel- 
oped, may sometimes require a measure of external grant assistance to provide 
an initial impetus to basic development. This recognition has been embodied 
in the resolution of the Economic and Social Council which is before us. 

As to the instruments through which financial assistance should be made 
available, it is the view of my Government that it would be neither practicable 
nor feasible to establish an international agency for the purpose of distributing 
grants. No new organization will be a truly international institution unless a 
sufficient number of countries is prepared to make effective and significant con- 
tributions to its operations. So far as we are aware, it would seem extremely 
unlikely that countries, which in the past have been capital exporting countries, 
would now be in a position to export additional capital in any large volume. 

We all know that even in the case of subscription to the International Bank 
most countries have found it impossible to permit any extensive use for lending 
purposes of that part of their contribution which has been made in national 
currencies. I should also like to remind the members of this committee of the 
very real difficulties that the Negotiating Committee established by the last 
General Assembly experienced in obtaining contributions for Korea and Pales- 
tine. In these circumstances, in my opinion, it would be quite unrealistic and 
impracticable to assume that there would be a wide and substantial participa- 
tion in any agency organized for the purpose of giving grant assistance. With- 
out such wide and substantial participation, such an institution would not be 
truly international in character. 

This does not mean, obviously, that the possibility of obtaining grant assist- 
ance by underdeveloped areas is foreclosed. Grant assistance has been available 
for economic development over recent years. The indications are that it will 
continue to be so. 

It is the considered view of my Government that grant aid can be effectively 
made available in the foreseeable future without creating a new international 
agency. 

The experts appointed by the Secretary General also recommended that we 
explore the establishment of an international cooperation to promote the financ- 
ing of productive private enterprise in underdeveloped countries. The Economic 
and Social Council has requested the International Bank to examine this pos- 
sibility. Such an analysis will be extremely useful. 

The United States delegation is of the opinion that the resolution of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council on the financing of economic development is a reason- 
able and satisfactory response to the request of the General Assembly. We 
look forward with interest to the further reports which the Council will make 
to us. 


* * * oe 4 * ® 


I have reviewed some of the many important things which have been going on 
in the field of economic development. I have also tried to indicate some of the 
problems which we face today, as well as some of the accomplishments we may 
look forward to in the future. I have tried to make clear our determination to 
help carry forward the fight against poverty, hunger, ignorance, and disease as 
vigorously as possible in the face of present rearmament burdens and prospective 
difficulties. 

Unfortunately, what we can do now is sharply limited by the cost of main- 
taining defenses to prevent aggression and war. If that cost could be reduced, 
if the burden of rearmament could be lessened, new energy and new resources 
would be liberated for greatly enlarged programs of reconstruction and develop- 
ment. 

If I may quote the words of the President of the United States: 

“If the rulers of the Soviet Union did not drown their words of peace with 
the drums of war, if their professions of peaceful intent were matched by deeds, 
the century in which we live could become the brightest man has known upon 
this earth. For our part, if peace could be made sure, the American people would 
be glad to invest a part of the resources we must now allocate to defense to a 
large-scale program of world-wide economic development. 

“The benefits of such a program would be immense; the cost a small part of 
what we must now pay to build our defenses at home and abroad. With such 
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a program, we could, in cooperation with other peoples, inaugurate the most hope- 
ful and fruitful period of peaceful development the world has ever seen. 

“This was our vision 6 years ago, when the war came toa close. Let us never 
forget it. And let us never give up our hopes and our efforts to make this vision 
a reality.” 

* * * + a * s 


EXTEMPORANEOUS REMARKS INSERTED BY CONGRESSMAN MANSFIELD IN PAGE 2 OF 
His STaTEMENT BEFoRE COMMITTEE II oN NovEMBER 20 ON ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT OF UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


As a newcomer to the deliberations of this body, I should like to make it clear 
that I do not propose to approach the problem of economic development as an 
academic or political exercise. I represent a part of the United States which, 
until a short time ago, all of you would have considered as economically under- 
developed. 

As the son of Irish immigrants who helped to develop an underdeveloped State, 
I was brought up in an area where our economy depended primarily on mining, 
lumbering, cattle and sheep raising, and agriculture. I have worked as a copper 
miner, a farm hand, a smelterman, and a lumberjack. In such an environment 
it would be impossible not to understand the aspirations of those who seek to 
improve their way of life. 

I have lived through a period when transportation facilities were limited. I 
know what the opening of new roads means to the life of a community. 

I have seen the effects of the extension of education on the initiative and social 
responsibility of those to whom education was not previously available. 

I know what the coming of electricity means to a community and what it can 
do to stimulate economic activity. 

Economic development has been part of my life experience. I know what it 
costs—not only in terms of money but in terms of human effort and in terms of 
human determination. 


STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE MIKE MANSFIELD AND JOHN M. Vorys ON BEHALF 
OF THE UNITED STATES DELEGATION TO THE SIxtH REGULAR SESSION OF THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY, NOVEMBER 27, 1951, 

The Soviet delegation has proposed an item for the agenda of the General 
Assembly in which it charges that provisions of the Mutual Security Act of 
1951 constitute “aggressive acts” by the United States. 

We are members of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs which considered 
the Mutual Security Act of 1951. We sat on the joint Senate-House conference 
committee which reconciled the differences between the House and Senate ver- 
sions of that act. Our statement today is based on our intimate knowledge of 
that act. 

The Soviet charges are based upon a distortion and misrepresentation of the 
provisions of the law. 

There are in this law no aggressive acts or aggressive threats contemplated 
against the Soviet Union or against any of the countries it dominates. Nothing 
in this law justifies Mr. Vishinsky’s charge of “direct interference” in Soviet 
affairs. In making this charge he is merely up to his old tricks with which the 
world is becoming tiresomely familiar. 

We could, of course, conelude that Mr. Vishinsky’s charges are based on his 
own environmental conditioning, on his own familiarity with “subversive and 
diversionary activities.” 

The Congress know of the tragic flight of thousands of peace-loving people 
from behind the iron curtain and knew that tens of thousands more also yearned 
to flec from police state persecution. Congress intended that those who stand 
for liberty and freedom should have the honor and the opportunity to help de- 
fend this liberty and freedom against aggression, whatever their nationality 
or their residence. 

Section 101 (a) of the Mutual Security Act stands for this principle. The 
Soviet Union has seen fit to misinterpret this section and to call it an attempt 
to subvert government in the U.S. S. R. 

The fact is that the purpose of this provision was to enable those persons who 
have fled from the tyranny and oppression of the governments behind the iron 
curtain to join their efforts with the forces of the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
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zation which stand as a bulwark against the extension of tyranny. The pur- 
pose referred to in the act is clearly set forth as support for the freedom of 
Europe through assistance which wili further the carrying out of the plans for 
defense of the North Atlantic area. This is the purpose which motivated the 
Congress in acting and this is what the United States will do under this provision. 

A reading of that portion of the act to which he refers shows its provisions 
are limited “to the defense of the North Atlantic area.” 

It has been made clear many times that the forces under the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization are for the purpose of defense only and that the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization has been set up in conformity with both the spirit 
and letter of the Charter of the United Nations. The Congress, in passing the 
Mutual Security Act of 1951, was acting to support this purpose. 

In this very Assembly, the United States has explained why it has been com- 
pelled to join in the huge task of rearming the free world—a task of which the 
Mutual Security Act is a part. We have also made clear our earnest desire 
to proceed along a wholly different path, if only the Soviet Union would join 
with the free world in working out a fair and effective system of disarmament. 
The tripartite disarmament proposals now before the United Nations represent 
the policies we prefer to follow. They represent the policy we could follow 
if only the Soviet Union would really join us in working for peace. 





STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE JOHN M. Vorys, UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE, 
IN COMMITTEE IV on ITALIAN MEMBERSHIP IN THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL, 
COUNTRIES, NOVEMBER 27, 1951 


The United States has continually supported the right of Italy to membership 
in the United Nations. Today I have the honor to speak in support of the French 
draft resolution, based on the unique position of Italy in the family of nations, a 
state which by any conceivable standard meets the qualifications laid down in 
article 4 of the Charter for membership in this organization, a peace-loving 
state which has already accepted obligations under this Charter, and has already 
demonstrated its ability and willingness to carry out these obligations. 

This great reborn republic carries on the ancient traditions of the land which 
has made a vast contribution to government and civilization throughout history, 
all over the world, and especially in my own country. The people of Italy with 
their hands, with their hearts, and with their minds have made these 
contributions. 

In World War II war-torn Italy became a cobelligerent with the Allies on 
October 13, 19438, and through the blood and the tears of her people earned her 
place in the ranks of those who signed the original United Nations declaration 
in 1942. This blood-bought bond of reborn Italy with the free nations is unique 
and entitles Italy to special consideration. The treaty of peace which entered 
into force on September 15, 1947, in its preamble recognizes that the Allied and 
Associated Powers would support Italy's application to became a member of the 
United Nations. Again, the right which she earned for special consideration by 
the United Nations was recognized in the treaty. As one of the Allied Powers, the 
Soviet Union is a signatory to that treaty. We all know too well the history of 
what has happened between September 15 of 1947 and this afternoon. The Soviet 
Union has seen fit to frustrate any action by the members of this organization 
to give Italy the seat and vote which she justly deserves. 

It was in July of 1949 that Italy became a member of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. That organization, conceived and set up in complete conformity 
with both the spirit and the letter of the Charter of the United Nations, exists 
only for purposes of defense, only for purposes of preventing war, only for resist- 
ing aggression, and therefore Italy through her membership, demonstrates her 
peace-loving character. 

When the Security Council last considered the Italian membership application 
on September 30, 1949, it received nine affirmative votes and the action of the 
Council was frustrated by a Soviet veto, based on reasons which had nothing 
to do with Italy’s qualifications, but on reasons that the International Court of 
Justice has held were improper. 

One thing is certain. The views of the individual members of the United 
Nations on Italy’s qualification for membership are clear. After this Soviet 
veto and on November 4, 1949, 51 members of the General Assembly voted in 
favor of a resolution stating that Italy was qualified for admission to the United 
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Nations and which requested the reconsideration of her application by the 
Security Council. 

During the 5 years’ life of the United Nations the influence and views of 
Italy have had an important bearing on many of its problems. We heard her 
views, for example, on the question of the disposition of the former Italian 
colonies. 

Under the treaty of peace with Italy the disposition of her former African 
colonies, among them Somaliland, was to be determined by the United States, 
United Kingdom, France, and the Soviet Union within 1 year from September 
15, 1947. If they could not agree then the matter was to be referred to the 
Assembly and the four powers bound themselves to accept and carry out the 
Assembly’s recommendations. You will recall that it was on November 21, 
1949, that the General Assembly decided by a vote of 48 to 1 with 9 abstentions— 
the Soviet Union abstained—that Italy should become the administering author- 
ity for Somaliland which would become independent after 10 years of Italian 
trusteeship. This is a concrete example of what the United Nations thinks of 
Italy’s qualifications and abilities to undertake very heavy responsibilities in 
the international community. The General Assembly gave Italy the responsi- 
bility of acting as administering power over Somaliland. 

Since that time, she has participated without vote in the deliberations of the 
Trusteeship Council relating to the trust territory of Somaliland and to general 
questions relating to the operation of the trusteeship system. These facts are 
recited in the resolution of the Trusteeship Council before us dated February 
23,1951. Thus the General Assembly has granted to Italy, and she has accepted, 
these very special United Nations responsibilities in connection with the opera- 
tion of the trusteeship system and but for the fact that she is not now a member 
of the United Nations, she would have a vote in the Trusteeship Council as an 
administering power. To give her this vote it is necessary that she be a member 
of the United Nations. 

It is clear that Italy is handicapped in discharging these responsibilities, 
because she does not have voting participation in the Trusteeship Council to 
which she is responsible or in the General Assembly under whose supervision the 
Council works. 

The United States has always been proud to support the application of this 
great nation of 46 million people which it feels is contributing so greatly to the 
work of the organization and which should be permitted to make a fuller contri- 
bution. The United Nations needs Italy. It was in this spirit that my Govern- 
ment joined with France and the United Kingdom in stating that “in the spirit 
of the United Nations Charter Italy has invariably extended to other peaceful 
and democratic governments that cooperation indispensable to the solidarity 
of the free world.” The United States reaffirmed its determination, which it is 
my honor to recall today, that it will make every effort to secure Italy’s member- 
shiv in the United Nations. 

My delegation most fully supports the French draft resolution which we con- 
sider the effective way to carry out the spirit of the tripartite declaration. Italy 
should be permitted without further delay to make her contribution to the world 
community which the United Nations represents, and the United Nations needs 
that contribution. Italy is entitled to her seat among us, on an unassailable 
legal basis under the Charter, on her own merits and apart from any deal to 
condition Italy’s membership on the admission of other states, the sort of ar- 
rangement the International Court of Justice has found to be “incompatible with 
the letter and spirit of the Charter.” In the light of Italy’s tradition and con- 
tribution to the organization, it would be igneble and stultifying to entangle her 
admission with that of certain other states whose conduct is in complete contrast 
to that of Italy. 

In view of Italy’s undeniable legal right, in view of the yearning of her people 
of all parties for recognition of this right by membership, a vote against the 
Italian application is a vote of lack of faith in the Italian people. 

This Italian trusteeship makes Italy’s case a special one, unique among the 
nations of the world, a situation never before considered by the Security Council, 
Italy’s cobelligerent status in war, the language of the peace treaty, and finally 
her trusteeship realtion, give her a special right to membership that places on 
every member a special duty to act. My delegation most strongly urges that 
these special circumstances require that Italy’s case be reconsidered as a special 
one in the Security Council with a view to recommending her immediate admis- 
sion, so long overdue, to membership in this organization. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE MIKE MANSFIELD IN THE SECOND 
COMMITTEE ON THE PROBLEM OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF UNDERDEVELOPED 
CouNTRIES, DECEMBER 1, 1951 


Like many other delegates who are taking part in the deliberations of this 
committee for the first time, I had assumed that our purpose here was to give 
dispassionate consideration to the economic problems that are facing the world 
today. I had hoped that we would concentrate our discussions on ways and 
means to further the welfare of the peoples of the world—an end that was specifi- 
cally set forth in the Charter of the United Nations. 

It was, indeed, a surprise to find that certain representatives from eastern 
Europe look upon this body in an entirely different way. It is quite evident that 
their main purpose is to use this committee as a forum in which to castigate other 
governments, make abusive charges, and imply that every act undertaken by 
the free countries of the world is solely motivated by purposes of selfish aggran- 
dizement. 

I had hoped that upon the completion of the opening statements of the various 
delegates, we could proceed with our constructive work. However, to my great 
regret, I feel that I must take the time of this body at this time to answer some 
of the unfounded and scurrilous charges made against my Government by the 
representatives of the U. S. 8. R., Czechoslovakia, and Poland. 


* * = * * * * 


These representatives had had much to say about the defense program of the 
United States. They have iterated and reiterated that “those who rule the 
United States” have undertaken to divert a large portion of our productive 
capacity to building up our defenses. Mr. Chairman, no one could take issue with 
the accuracy of that statement. It is perfectly true that those who rule the 
United States, and there are over 150 million of us—workers, farmers, and 
businessmen—are determined to make every necessary sacrifice to assure our 
security. We of the United States, Mr. Chairman, rule ourselves. We are not 
ruled by a handful of people in a fortress. 

And, may I ask: Until some international arrangement is arrived at to curtail 
the production of armaments, is there any alternative to the American people 
and the people of the other free nations of the world other than to build up their 
defenses? Does the Soviet rej,resentative expect them to sit back, go on with 
their normal pursuits, and accept aggression and the loss of their freedom as 
inevitable? He seems to be hurt and taken aback by the determination of the 
free peoples to remain free, and be masters of their own destiny. 

Let no one be deceived about this determination of the American people. They 
have freely and willingly imposed upon themselves a far-reaching and effective 
system of allocation and controls so that our defenses can be rebuilt. We have 
cut the use of steel for consumer durable goods by 30 percent, copper by 40 
percent, and aluminum by 50 percent. We have restricted our use of certain 
metals in the construction of new housing. During the past 14 months, we have 
on two occasions increased our individual and our corporation income taxes. 

i a % * * * * 

If one were to believe the statements made by the representatives of the 
so-called peoples’ democracies, one would get the impression that the reason for 
our defense program is our desire to increase the profits of our manufacturers. 
The absurdity of such a charge really does not justify its being given the dignity 
of an answer. Yet, since we have heard figures which attempt to prove that 
the purpose of our defense activities is to swell the profits of our corporations, 
I should like to take but a minute to present the true facts. 

Mr. President, the true measure of the profits of any corporation or individual 
is what they have left after they have paid their taxes. The truth is that 
with the exception of petroleum, and the service and amusement industries, 
the net profits, after taxes, of every important industrial group in the United 
States was considerably smaller in the third quarter of 1951 than in the same 
period of 1950 when our defense production had hardly started. The combined 
net profits of the 490 leading American corporations during the third quarter of 
1951 were 28 percent below those of the corresponding period of last year. 
During this quarter, the net profits of the iron and steel industry were down by 
41 percent; electrical equipment, radio, and television by 59 percent; chemicals 
by 48 percent; machinery by 39 percent. These are the industries upon which 
we primarily depend for the production of our defense needs. 
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If we look at the figures for the first 9 months of the current year we find that 
the net profit of the leading corporations in each of these same industrial groups 
were also lower than a year ago. . 

* * * OK * * * 
In the eyes cf the representatives of certain eastern European countries, every 
American who ventures his capital overseas is a selfish monopolist, demanding 
exorbitant profits, exploiting the resources, and enslaving the labor of other 
countries. These representatives have flooded us with statistics, all designed 
to prove that the American investor in foreign countries makes huge profits 
abroad; far greater than he can make at home. But, what is the true story? 
Statistics published by the International Monetary Fund show the rates of 
return actually realized by United States private investments in equities, both 
at home and abroad, in 1947 and 1948. These statistics show that, in 1947, the 
ratio of earnings to capital invested in the United States was 12 percent. The 
ratio of earnings to capital invested abroad was a little over 15 percent. In other 
words, the relatively greater risk involved in foreign investment as compared 
with investment at home, was compensated by only about three percentage 
points. The comparable figures for 1948 were approximately 14 percent on 
capital invested at home and 17 percent on capital invested overseas. Again, 
the returns from investment abroad were only three percentage points higher 
than returns from investment at home. 
On an over-all basis, the rates of return were not significantly higher on 
American investment abroad than on capital invested in the United States. To 
be sure, the return on investment in oil abroad is higher than on similar invest- 
ment at home. In 1947, the return on oil investments abroad was seven per- 
centage points higher than the return earned on similar investments in the United 
States. In 1948, this difference amounted to about five percentage points. 
But, what about mining profits about which we have heard so much? The 
truth is that there was, in fact, no reward to American investors as a whole for 
taking the additional risk of investing their capital in foreign mining operations 
in 1947 and 1948, the years that have been so frequently cited by certain of our 
colleagnes. In those vears, the return from American mining investment abroad 
was actually smaller than could have been obtained from investment in mining 
at home. In 1947, the return on total investment in mining and smelting in the 
United States was about 16 percent. The return on investment in mining and 
smelting abroad was only 10 pereent. In 1948, American investors earned 
about 16 percent at home compared with 12 percent from foreign mining opera- 
tions. 
Furthermore, in all this talk we have been hearing about the profits of American 
investors one would be led to believe that every American investor always makes 
money, and that he never loses any. Not one word was ever said about the losses 
which American investors have suffered. Studies of the capital value of Ameri- 
ean foreign investment, however, show that during the period from 1920 to 1940 
the net capital loss sustained by American citizens on portfolio investments 
was almost three and a half billion dollars. 
If we were to take at face value what has been said about American invest- 
ments abroad, one would be led to believe that. The delegate of the U. S. S. R. 
would have you believe that the profits that are earned “draw the lHfeblood” 
out of the underdeveloped countries. He and his colleagues from Poland and 
Czechoslovakia tried to give the impression that no part of these profits is 
available to assist in foreign economic development of the underdeveloped areas. 
Had these gentlemen been really interested in presenting the facts, they would 
have said something about the $3,800 million of the profits which they have been 
talking about that were actually reinvested in the countries in which they were 
earned between 1946 and 1950. In other words, during this period 50 cents of 
every dollar earned from American direct investments abroad were reinvested 
and put to work in further assisting the development of the countries where these 
profits were earned. 

oo x: * a ae of *” 
The representatives of certain countries in Eastern Europe allege that the 
United States is deliberately preventing the development of manufacturing in 
the underdeveloped areas. We have heard repeatedly that the United States is 
“forcing” these countries to concentrate almost exclusively upon the production 
of primary products for our industries and upon the production of strategic war 
materials. We are told that the United States stands in the way of genuine 
economic development. 
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The delegate from Poland, for example, quoted figures purporting to show that, 
because of the opposition of the United States to this kind of development, no 
progress to speak of has been made in the field of manufacturing in Latin America 
since 1945. But what actually has been the story of industrial production in 
Latin America since the war? Let us look at the Economic Survey of Latin 
America in 1950 prepared by the Economic Commission for Latin America. 

That survey states that during the period between 1945 and 1949 the rate of 
industrial expansion in six of the Latin-American countries was between 4 and 
5 percent annually. In four other Latin-American countries, during this same 
period, the rate of increase was between 614 and 12 percent. The survey points 
out that the rate of industrial development during the period since the war was, 
and I quote, “particularly outstanding” in Argentina and Chile, among other 
countries. These are two countries in which, according to the Polish delegate, 
little, if any, industrial progress had been made since 1945. 

7 x Bs Be * ” © 

As to the parallel assertion by these same delegates from certain Eastern 
European countries that American investment is interested only in the develop- 
ment of raw material production, the record unequivocally proves the falsity of 
these charges. Had they been interested in learning the facts, they would have 
taken the time to read the published records of our Export-Import Bank loans. 

At the risk of being repetitious may I point out for their benefit that the loans 
of the Export-Import Bank include advances for steel mills in Mexico, Brazil, 
and Chile; mechanization of rice production in Ecuador; electrification programs 
in Indonesia ; construction of cement plants in Saudi Arabia; equipment for dam 
and canal construction in Afghanistan, as well as for railways, hydroelectric 
plants, fertilizer plants, and irrigation systems in many other countries. In fact, 
these types of loans comprise by far the largest number made by the bank. 

It is true that especially in recent years a large part of American private for- 
eign investment has gone into one industry—petroleum. It is a perversion of 
fact, however, to say that private investors have concentrated entirely in extrac- 
tive industries. 

The Secretariat of the Economic Commission for Latin America has recently 
published a series of papers on foreign investments in Latin-American countries. 
In the studies on Brazil and Chile, for example, private American investments 
are listed among the most important sources of capital in public utilities, manu- 
facturing, and trade. In Brazil, according to the Economic Commission for Latin 
America, American producers are represented in meat packing, assembly of 
automobiles, production of automobile tires, chemicals, pharmaceuticals, elec- 
trical supplies, and radios. American concerns, jointly with Brazilian interests, 
are engaged in the manufacture of rayon, rubber goods, and electric light bulbs. 
In Chile American investments include the manufacture of glass products, auto- 
mobile tires, asbestos, and synthetic textiles, most of which are consumed by the 
local populations. 

I cite these examples, not because they are in any way unique, but because I 
feel that specific cases such as these clearly show that these charges are without 
foundation. 

* * * 2 & +o = 

Since the private United States investments in oil seems to be a preoccupation 
of our colleagues from the so-called people’s democracies, may I, with your per- 
mission, make a brief reference to the statement made by the representative 
from the Ukraine. He pointed to the increase in the percentage of the world 
oil resources controlled by American companies since 1940. Apparently he is 
disturbed over the fact that the American oil companies greatly increased their 
share of world production during the war. 

Now, I would be the last to deny the facts that he has presented. American 
oil companies certainly did increase their production, as well as their refining 
capacity. They did so wherever they could find the necessary resources—any 
place in the world. I might point out to the representative of the Ukraine that, 
if these private American investors had not done so, it is questionable whether 
there would have been enough gasoline and enough oil available to have kept 
Soviet planes in the air and Soviet tanks running on the ground during World 
War II. Apparently the delegate of the Ukraine objects to the fact that United 
States oil companies expanded their capacity so that shipload after shipload of 
gasoline and oil could be sent under lend-lease to the U. S. S. R. 

7 Y * * + + * 
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The delegate of Byelorussia has charged that United States interests are 
paying Chilean copper miners only 57 pesos a day, as compared with a minimum 
subsistence level of 138 pesos in the region. One is led to wonder how, if such 
charges were true, the American interests keep their so-called slaves alive in 
order to make their alleged huge profits on copper. 

Of course, the answer is that, as usual, he has distorted the facts. The true 
facts are that the average daily labor cost per worker for the operation of the 
largest American copper mining company in Chile—and this covers 4,000 workers 
and excludes white-collar workers—is 286 pesos. At the rate of exchange paid 
by the company, the labor cost of this American-owned company is $14.37 per 
man per day. One wonders how many laborers in Byelorussia receive the 
equivalent. The actual cash take-home pay of underground miners working in 
another large American copper mine in Chile in October 1951 averaged over 248 
pesos per day. 

s * ¥ * « * * 

My colleague from Byelorussia has also commented on the alleged purposes of 
my Government in giving technical assistance outside the United Nations. He 
charges that we are trying to circumvent the high purposes of the United Nations 
technical-assistance program. This comment sounds odd, coming, as it does, 
from a representative of a country which has never contributed a single ruble to 
any United Nations operation designed to raise the living standards of the 
people of the underdeveloped countries. Still more odd is the fact that his 
attack is directed at the Government which has in every way given the program 
its enthusiastic support from the very outset. 

The Cominform representatives have also stated that our purpose is to domi- 
nate the underdeveloped countries, to obtain from them their strategic resources, 
and to gain other seltish ends at their expense. This, Mr. Chairman, I must say, 
is utter nonsense. We would not, of course, even imply that any member of the 
Cominform has ever attempted to dominate any other member, either economically 
or politically, but we would like to point out that all of our actions under our 
point 4 program are carried out in the full glare of publicity. In fact, the basic 
technical-assistance agreements between the United States and other countries 
provide for full publicity. In contrast, the operations of what my Polish friend 
has called the disinterested assistance of the U. S. S. R., are shrouded in mystery. 
We all know how much statistical information is given to the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies by the Government of the U. 8. 8S. R. We have 
already heard from the Yugoslav delegate in the ad hoc committee the inside 
story of how this “disinterested assistance” operates. 

It is evident from the comments which have been made at this table by the 
representatives of the countries most familiar with the technical assistance pro- 
grams that no one has been misled by the unfounded charges that have been 
made by the representatives of the U. 8S. S. R. and their colleagues. However, I 
do want to keep the record straight. I feel particularly concerned with this 
matter of technical assistance. I have played an active part in our Congress— 
in our technical assistance legislation—and shall continue to do so. 

The fact is that the program of the United States Government began some 15 
years ago as cooperative technical assistance to Latin America, through the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs. As an illustration of the “dominating” 
and “strategic” projects this Institute has been carrying out, I might cite the 
Roosevelt Hospital in Guatemala, the education program in Bolivia, the health 
and. sanitation programs in Peru and Chile. We have contributed to joint funds 
to carry out public health programs in 17 Latin American countries. We are par- 
ticularly pleased to note that many of the Institute’s programs are gradually 
being taken over and run by the governments concerned. 

The help which we extended to Latin America is now being expanded to the 
world as a whole, both bilaterally through our point 4 program and through 
the United Nations. 

The kind of things we are trying to do through point 4 are the same kind 
of things all of us are doing through the United Nations. 

In Thailand, in cooperation with UNESCO, my Government has sent 20 
specialists to help improve the primary education system and extend vocational 
training. Other experts are teaching engineering and business administration. 

In India, an American agronomist, by the use of improved varieties of seed, 
crop rotation with legumes, and the use of locally made fertilizers, has aided the 
people in certain sections of the United Provinces to increase the wheat yield 
100 percent. By introducing a new variety of potatoes, he has shown them how 
to increase the yield from 119 to 245 bushels per acre. 
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In another program in India, $304,000 was spent on a malaria control project 
involving an expert malariologist and supplies of DDT and spraying equip 
ment. In still another, we sent a team of industrial hygiene experts to advise 
on techniques to protect the health of Indian industrial workers. 

In Iran, we supplied, in 12 days’ time, 13 tons of insecticide for the killing 
of locusts, along with light planes and personnel to operate them. We have 
also been developing a program for the apprenticeship and training of industrial 
workers in Iran. 

In Ethiopia, we are establishing a teacher-training service and supplying it 
with textbooks. 

In Brazil, a new metallurgical industry has been established through the in- 
troduction, by a United States Bureau of Mines expert, of a new process for 
refining antimony from lead. This made the process profitable for the first 
time. 

In Cuba, as a result of the work of a United States mission, a whole new in- 
dustry has been started—the kenaf fiber industry—thus helping that country 
to diversify its economic activities. 

The delegate from the U. S. S. R. and certain of his colleagues have described 
these point 4 undertakings as “strategic.” Insofar as they will aid the people 
of Thailand, India, Iran, Ethiopia, Brazil, Cuba, and many other countries 
to better their standards of living and contribute to the peace of the world, I 
must plead guilty to that charge. 
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According to the provisional summary record, the delegate from Poland 
claims that, while industrial production has recently progressed in Japan, the 
output of its plants is being used to serve the military interests of the United 
States. Again, let us take a look at what the record actually shows. 

If the delegate from Poland will take the trouble to examine the pertinent 
publications of the United Nations, he will see that the value of exports from 
Japan has increased from $250 million for the 12 months of 1948 to over $540 
million for the first 5 months of 1951. During these 5 months, Japan exported 
almost $320 million worth of goods to countries in Asia and to countries in 
Latin America. These exports included large amounts of manufactured goods, 
Only $80 million, or 15 percent of these exports, went to the United States. 

The Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East for 1950 points out that the 
export of machinery from Japan to other countries in Asia, especially Pakistan, 
India, Thailand, and Indonesia, has increased considersb!y during the last 2 
years. The same survey notes that Japanese exports of transportation equip- 
ment to countries in Asia have also been steadily increasing. Such exports are 
of special significance to the countries in this region, since they tend to deter- 
mine the level and tempo of economic development. 

Almost 4 years ago, in the meetings of the Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East, it was the United States which initiated the ECAFE program to 
maximize the flow of machinery and equipment from Japan in order to further 
the economic development of other countries in the Far East. 

. * + * * * 7 

I note that the Polish and Czechoslovak delegates have suggested that supplies 
of capital goods and machinery be “guaranteed” to the underdeveloped countries, 
I shall not go into detail as to the part the Government of the U. S. S. R. has 
played in bringing about the conditions which have caused the current scarcity 
of capital goods. I would, however, like to raise a question: How much capital 
goods have the Governments of Poland, Czechoslovakia, or the U. S. S. R. ever 
made available to any free underdeveloped country? 

The Government of the United States is deeply conscious of the importance 
of meeting the needs of the underdeveloped countries for capital goods. We are 
doing everything in our power to meet their needs. As I have already stated, 
we are giving first priority to the requirements of direct defense and to the 
maintenance of the basic economies of the free nations. After these require- 
ments have been met—and I want to emphasize this fact—foreign requirements 
for capital goods are treated on a basis parallel to those of the American domes- 
tic consumer. 

The fact is that many foreign economic development projects have been placed 
in a category equal to that accorded to projects which expand supplies of scarce 
materials. Under our policy, after providing for requirements which are 
essential to defense production or increased supplies of raw materials, we nlace 
projects which will expand essential ci\ilian services or facilities, particularly 
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those which form part of long-term development programs in a category equal to 
domestie projects in the United States of the same character. 

Tangible proofs of our accomplishments in this respect are to be found in the 
export figures I have already cited. Our physical exports of capital goods 
to the underdeveloped countries were actually greater in 1951 than in 1950. 
The nature of these exports is revealed by the priority certificates that have 
been issued. In the last few months, we have given priority assistance to items 
for port and railroad development in Africa, irrigation projects in Mexico and 
India, and hydroelectric power in El Salvador. I could cite numerous other 
examples. I shall only add that, in the last 10 months, my Government has 
approved 1,250 applications for priority assistance for the export of individual 
scarce items of equipment and searce materials. 

* * a * = = s 


In concluding, Mr. Chairman, may I refer once more to the defense activities 
of my Government. Our defense program has only one purpose. That purpose 
is to prevent war. Our program is based on the premise that a rapid building 
of defenses by the free nations can act as an effective deterrent to aggressors ; 
can serve as a basis for negotiation with those who respect only force; and if 
necessary, can serve as a protective shield against their possible further 
aggressions. 

We do not assume that war is inevitable, nor do we seek to develop a war 
economy. 

These facts govern our economic policies, both in the domestic and in the 
international fields. We are striving to create defensive strength for an un- 
certain but possibly long period ahead. We conceive of defensive strength in the 
very broadest sense. We conceive of it not only in terms of mobilized armed 
forces, but also in terms of reserves of manpower and capacity to produce. 
We conceive of defensive strength in terms of an alert, productive citizenry 
and an expanded economic plant in all the free nations. 

The paramount interest of my country is to achieve peace—a peace based on 
higher standards of living, justice, tolerance, and mutual understanding. We 
seek a peace based on economic security for all nations so that people the world 
over can live with one another as neighbors and as friends. 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE MIKE MANSFIELD, UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE 


IN COMMITTEE II ON THE EXPANDED PROGRAM OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE, DECEM- 
BER 1, 1951 


Since we met last year in the General Assembly the organizational stage of 
the expanded program of technical assistance has to a large extent been com- 
pleted. Work is now being carried on in nearly 40 countries. The United States 
Government takes great satisfaction in the successful initiation of this program 
by the United Nations. We feel that this program, in the United Nations and in 
the specialized agencies, should be regarded as a permanent part of the work of 
the United Nations system. 

As I have already said, we feel that the initiation by the United Nations of 
the technical assistance program represents one of the most significant advances 
in the field of international cooperation in this century. The almost universal 
acceptance—I regret that I cannot say universal—of the responsibility of each 
country for helping other countries to help themselves through the United Nations 
is a milestone in the world’s progress. I have been impressed by the satisfaction 
expressed by almost all of my colleagues with the United Nations program. I 
am sorry that the delegate of the U. S. S. R. and certain of his colleagues have 
felt unable to give the support of their countries to these programs. 

The excellent results already achieved in the short life of the program testify 
to the greater accomplishments which we may expect in the future. For example, 
the Food and Agriculture Organization is now engaged in a cotton project in 
Afghanistan which already promises to triple the production of cotton in that 
area. The United Nations last summer ran a seminar on public administration 
in El Salvador which was attended by well over half of the public officials of 
that country, and by officials from neighboring countries. Techniques of office 
management, budgeting, and modern administration were discussed. I need not 
refer to the results already achieved by the World Health Organization in attack- 
ing malaria in Greece and India. 
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One of the most significant aspects of the United Nations programs is their 
cooperative nature. So many countries are making their contributions to help 
many other countries. To mention a few examples, a Canadian agricultural di- 
rector is helping Ethiopia increase its food supply; a fishery expert from the 
Netherlands is in Pakistan directing the construction of a fish harbor: a Peruvian 
health expert is in Egypt working on the control of plague for that whole region ; 
and an educator from New Zealand has established a teacher-training center in 
Thailand; and a Swedish cooperative leader is in Iran, helping to develop pro- 
duction and consumer cooperatives. In this way the United Nations is drawing 
upon the skills of one nation to help in the development of another nation just 
as in the United States the more advanced States have contributed technical 
skills to the less advanced States, to the profit of all. 

I am proud to recall the role of President Truman in making my country one 
of the original proponents of this great cooperative effort to raise standards of 
living. But I want to pay tribute to the other 54 nations which met in June 1950 
and pledged the funds to support this program. I want to congratulate the 
Secretary General of the United Nations and his staff, and the staffs of the spe- 
cialized agencies, who have put flesh and blood into the resolution of the Economie 
and Social Council and of this Assembly. I want to commend the hundreds of 
technicians who are serving in this United Nations program. This is truly an 
action program. 

The United States looks forward to the rapid development and extension of 
the program in the field during 1952, and we will contribute to its support. We 
hope that the 54 other governments who contributed to the program last year 
will contribute again this year. And we hope that other governments who have 
not yet contributed will do so. 

While on the question of contributions, I should like to refer to what was 
done by the Economic and Social Council with regard to the expanded program 
at its thirteenth session. The Council considered at length and agreed upon 
financial arrangements for the administration of the program for 1952. These 
are set forth in the annex to our proposed resolution. We feel that these ar- 
rangements are sound and should be carried out. It will be noted that, in para- 
graph 10 of our proposal, we express the hope that the contributing governments 
who are not members of the United Nations will also approve these arrange- 
ments. In paragraph 9, we incorporate, for the sake of completeness, some addi- 
tional financial provisions which were set up by this Assembly last year in 
Resolution 411 (V). 

The Council last summer also approved the participation in the expanded pro- 
gram of the International Telecommunications Union and the World Meteorologi- 
cal Organization. We welcome their participation, and we feel that the Council 
acted appropriately and within its authority in approving their admission. 

The Council’s Technical Assistance Committee recommended that the Sec- 
retary General and the participating organizations interpret the rules regard- 
ing the provision of supplies and equipment more generously and asked the 
Technical Assistance Board to study this matter. The United States welcomes 
this decision on the part of the committee. 

The committee also set up a working party for the purpose of studying ways 
and means whereby the activities of the organizations participating in the ex- 
panded program might be more effectively coordinated and the program more 
effectively administered. We hope that the member governments will comply 
with the request to send their suggestions in writing to the Secretary General 
before the end of this year for consideration by the working party. 

The success of the technical-assistance program will depend to a large extent 
upon the soundness of the plans of requesting governments and the use they 
make of available technical assistance. I am sure that we will all agree that 
a series of unrelated projects, in various unrelated fields, even though each 
project is extremely valuable in itself, will not necessarily constitute an effec- 
tive technical-assistance program for the economic and social development of 
an area. 

Consequently, each government requesting technical assistance should, insofar 
as possible, formulate its development objectives on the basis of an analysis of its 
own needs and determine which projects are to be given priority in terms of the 
financing and personnel which it can contribute. In that way it will be possible 
for each government to frame its request in the light of these objectives and 
priorities. In this connection, I wish to emphasize the great value of the 
assistance the Economic Commission for Latin America is giving to the gov- 
ernments of countries within its region in setting up their long-term develop- 
ment programs. 
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Equally important is a realistic assessment by each country, in advance of 
making a request, of the extent of its capacity and willingness to carry out 
recommendations which may grow out of technical-assistance missions. Only 
if the requesting government takes this kind of responsibility can technical 
assistance achieve maximum results. 

As I have said already, the Council and the Technical Assistance Committee 
were greatly concerned with the necessity of coordinating technical-assistance 
programs. We have made progress in developing methods for the continuing 
exchange of information and consultation. Coordination, however, must largely 
be achieved in the country requesting assistance at the time of planning re- 
quests. We have been pleased that some governments have taken steps to set 
up central units or committees to coordinate their requests for technical as- 
sistance and also to assure consultation with representatives of technical-as- 
sistance agencies operating in the country. These steps are of major importance. 
They have been extremely helpful and will be found increasingly so. 

The United States also welcomes the appointment by the Technical Assistance 
Board of resident technical-assistance representatives who represent the inter- 
ests of all the participating organizations. These representatives will aid greatly 
in coordinating the activities of the various United Nations agencies and in 
assisting the requesting governments in developing coordinated requests. 

Getting back, for a moment, to what I have said about the decision of the 
Technical Assistance Committee with regard to the strengthening of the Board, 
we believe that the central organization must also play an effective part in as- 
suring that the total expanded program of the United Nations achieves its ob- 
jectives. The United States, therefore, would like to see the Technical Assist- 
ance Board assist the requesting governments and participating organizations 
in developing coordinated programs and assure that the total program for any 
country is a balanced one that will have an effective impact on its problems of 
economic and social development. We hope that the organization of the Tech- 
nical Assistance Board will be strengthened toward this end. 

We expect the Technical Assistance Board to assist the participating organt- 
zations in dealing with common problems faced by them all. One such problem 
is preparing experts for field assignments. Such preparation, in addition to 
orientation to the technical aspects of the particular project, must also include 
a thorough grounding in the objectives and philosophy of the program as a whole 
and the contribution of technical assistance in the various specialized fields to a 
coordinated program of development. Such preparations must also help to pro- 
vide a sympathetic awareness of differences among countries and peoples in 
their ways of living and working. It must provide an understanding of what 
is involved in adapting the techniques and methods of one country to the par- 
ticular needs of another country. I am sure that further study of the problems 
of orientation will result in providing greater assistance to experts in carrying 
on their important assignments in this program that calls for pioneeering and 
hewing of new paths. 

Turning now to the provisions of our proposed resolution dealing with the 
relationship between the agencies supplying technical assistance and the 
financing agencies, my Government recognizes that in some cases the recom- 
mendations made by the technical-assistance missions cannot be effectively im- 
plemented without provision for capital investment. Most of such recommenda- 
tions require investments involving the expenditure of local funds, but in some 
eases they may require foreign resources. Consequently, it would be to the 
advantage of governments, in accordance with the guiding principles annexed 
to the basic resolution governing this program, to present their requests for tech- 
nical assistance in the light of their over-all development plans, and particularly 
in the light of their programs and priorities for financing development. In this 
way governments, when they seek to implement technical-assistance recom- 
mendations, will be in a far better position to take the steps necessary to obtain 
local financing and foreign-loan assistance when the latter is appropriate. 

The United States believes that technical-assistance missions might well pro- 
vide host governments with comprehensive information on the financial as well 
as on the technical aspects of their recommendations. This should be done 
particularly in those cases where new investment will be essential to the imple- 
mentation of recommendations. Such information might include estimates on 
the probable cost of implementing their recommendations and the availability of 
needed material and equipment. It should also include estimates of the pos- 
sible expenditures and revenues to be expected in the operation of the invest- 
ment. The Fund and the Bank can assist the technical agencies in providing 
this kind of information. 
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Close collaboration between the technical-assistance agencies and those giving 
financial assistance is called for. The United States, therefore, is glad to note 
such evidences of close collaboration as that between the Bank and the Food and 
Agriculture Organization in the joint seminars which these two institutions, in 
conjunction with the United Nations regional commissions, have organized on 
agricultural-development planning. 

We believe that the Technical Assistance Board can serve as a mechanism to 
consider requests and projects in the light of the development priorities of the 
country involved and arrange for the participation of appropriate financial 
organizations in projects. We hope that there will be a closer working relation- 
ship between the U. N. technical-assistance agencies and the financing institu- 
tions both within and outside the United Nations—the Bank, the Fund, the 
Export-Import Bank, and the “Colombo Authorities.” We hope that such rela- 
tionships can be worked out on terms acceptable to all concerned: terms which 
will, at the same time, assure to the financing institutions the independence of 
judgment with regard to specific loans which they must, of course, retain. 

Such collaboration involves consultations between the financing organizations 
and technical-assistance experts prior to their going to the field, with a view to 
directing the attention of the missions to projects which have a realistic relation- 
ship to existing financing plans for the country concerned. It might also involve 
participation by financing organizations in technical-assistance missions organ- 
ized by other organizations in the United Nations system. Thus the International 
Monetary Fund and the International Bank might participate in missions with 
a view to advising on the relationship between the missions’ recommendations 
and domestic financing. 

The United States delegation notes with great and sympathetic interest the 
growing number of particularly significant developments under the expanded 
program. The 5-year agreement which Bolivia has recently signed with the 
United Nations to carry out far-reaching recommendations made by a U. N. 
technical-assistance mission to Bolivia last year represents a very valuable ex- 
periment in which Bolivia will make use, in its government service, of inter- 
nationally recruited personnel. The United States, through its own bilateral 
technical-assistance program, will do what it can to eontribute to the success of 
this experiment, whose initiation has required daring, unselfishness, and far- 
sighted thinking by both Bolivia and the United Nations. An example of sound 
program planning has been presented by the Government of Pakistan, which has 
developed a coordinated plan in which technical assistance is used to the best 
over-all advantage. Another such example is that of Thailand which has devel- 
oped a similar comprehensive integrated plan. There are many other such 
examples which might be mentioned. 

The technical-assistance program must increasingly reach everybody through 
extension and educational activities. My delegation, therefore, welcomes proj- 
ects now underway that are designed to organize the people in local com- 
munities for self-help purposes. The community-development employment pro- 
gram and the community welfare centers recommended by the Economic and 
Social Council at its last session are examples of this type of project. 

The United States looks forward with confidence to sound progress and sub- 
stantial accomplishment under the expanded program in the year ahead. The 
United Nations agencies and the member governments who are participating in 
this program can take deep satisfaction in its successful initiation. It is a far- 
reaching program of great significance in the achievement of the basic United 
Nations objective of building a better life for the peoples of the world. 





STATEMENT BY THE HoNnoRABLE JoHN M. Vorys, Unirep States DELEGATE, ON 
ITALIAN MEMBERSHIP, DECEMBER 7, 1951. 


The United States has always supported the right of Italy to membership in 
this organization, by its voice and by its votes, in the Assembly and in the Se- 
curity Council. The application of Italy has been before the Security Council 
four times. The United States representative has four times raised his hand in 
support of that application. As we all know, the Soviet Union has four times 
vetoed the Italian application. 

According to the constitutional plan of the Charter, every applicant for mem- 
bership has the right to have its own application weighed in the balance. Arti- 
cle 4 of the Charter entitles each applicant to the judgment of the Organization. 
The tests are well understood. Each applicant must be a peace-loving state, 
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and “in the judgment of the organization,” able and willing to accept the obli- 
gations contained in the Charter. There is no doubt about the views of the 
large majority of the members of this Organization on Italy’s qualifications. 
Fifty-one members of the General Assembly voted in favor of a resolution 2 years 
ago, stating that Italy is qualified for admission. But Italy now has unique 
gualifications based upon a trusteeship responsibility given to the U. N. under 
the Italian Treaty by the United States, United Kingdom, France, and the 
U.S. S.R. The Assembly entrusted to Italy the territory of Somaliland, thereby 
giving her the very great and special responsibility of the future of the peoples 
of Somaliland, and Italy has not only accepted these great obligations under the 
Charter, but has demonstrated that it is able and willing to carry them out. 

Therefore, Italy is entitled to her seat among us on an unassailable legal basis 
under the Charter, on her own unique merits. She should not be placed in a 
wholesale heap with other applicants for membership however sound or how- 
ever illusory those other members’ respective claims are. Each of the other 
applicants is also entitled to the judgment of the Organization on its qualifica- 
tions. Consider for a moment the most recent member of the United Nations, 
Indonesia, whose application was unanimously recommended by the Security 
Council on September 26, 1950. The United States applied there the test it 
applies here and voted affirmatively there as it will in the Security Council on 
the Italian application. Action on the application of our most recent member 
shows, in the view of my delegation, the correct operation of this principle that 
each applicant should be considered on its merits. The Soviet representative 
voted in favor of that application and made no attempt to relate it to others. 
He addressed himself to the question then before the Security Council and said 
simply that he supported the application of Indonesia for membership. 

The United Nations needs Italy. It needs her contribution to this Organiza- 
tion. She is entitled to take her place among us on her own merits. The special 
circumstances arising out of her trusteeship make her case a special one, and 
therefore it is before us today. 

No formula of words can hide one simple fact. Each member can raise his 
hand in favor of Italy’s application, he can abstain or he can raise his hand 
against it. The raised hands are a fact for all to see. I want to repeat what I 
have said in the Fourth Committee. A hand raised against the Italian appli- 
cation in the General Assembly or the Security Council is a simple concrete 
demonstration of lack of faith in the Italian people. 

My delegation is proud to continue its support for Italy’s just claim for mem- 
bership. Italy has earned the right for the special consideration for her appli- 
eation which we now ask the Security Council to afford. Therefore, the hand of 
the United States delegation is raised in support of the resolution. 





TRANSCRIPT OF A RECORDED INTERVIEW OF CONGRESSMEN MIKE MANSFIELD AND 
JOHN M. Vorys, UNITED STATES DELEGATFS TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, BY JOHN 
HOGAN OF THE VOICE OF AMERICA, DECEMBER 8, 1951 


Mr. Hocan. This is the Voice of America from the Palais de Chaillot in Paris, 
France. We have with us two members of the United States delegation to the 
General Assembly. Both are members of the United States Congress: Repre- 
sentative John Vorys, Republican, of Ohio, and Representative Mike Mansfield, 
Democrat, from the State of Montana. They serve on the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. They have agreed to discuss with us 
the proposal for the reduction of armaments and armed forces, which was placed 
before the General Assembly last month by Britain, France, and the United States. 
This proposal is commonly referred to as the tripartite disarmament resolution. 
It seeks to find a means for the systematie reduction of armaments to relieve 
world tensions and strengthen the pattern of peace. Suppose we begin our 
informal discussion, gentlemen, with an explanation of what the disarmament 
proposal seeks to accomplish. Would you start the discussion, Mr. Vorys? 

Congressman Vorys. Well, it would be impossible to give the full details of 
the plan because it is quite elaborate in order to protect every participating 
country at every step against evasion. However, the purpose is to have a gradual 
system first of inspection to see what arms there are, and then an agreed plan 
of reduction to a level dependent upon the size of the country, its national 
income ; in any case, a level which would be adequate for defense but which could 
be determined in advance to be inadequate for aggression. That is, in general, 
the plan as I see it. 
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Mr. HoGan. Well, what about this inspection that you speak of? It seems to 
me that the success or failure of any disarmament proposal hinges upon an 
inspection to determine whether the manufacture of armaments or the equipping 
of troops actually had been reduced in a given country. Is there any actual 
proposal within the resolution for that? 

Congressman MANSFIELD. Well, yes, there is. I would like to say, though, 
before I answer your question that what we do propose is not just the inspection 
and the regulation of conventional armaments but also the inspection and the 
regulation of atomie weapons. In other words, all weapons of warfare are to be 
considered in the tripartite resolution on disarmament. We all recognize the 
fact that the people of the world—the people of the United States as well as the 
rest of the world—are desirous of nothing more than achieving some sort of a 
peace. We know that only through such a move can we be able to achieve the 
security and the prosperity which is the inherent right of all peoples. We feel 
also that on the basis of inspection and regulation that we would know what every 
country had, that every country’s cards would be on the table and that on that 
basis we could begin to sit down and really begin to think of just how we could 
go about disarmament, not on a three-, four-, or five-power basis but, as Secretary 
Acheson has said, on a 60-power basis. 

Congressman Vorys. On this point of inspection, that is where before the 
Soviets have always revealed that their peace and disarmament proposals are 
pure propaganda and are not intended to work. Obviously, between countries 
that are naturally suspicious of each other you can’t merely take a paper agree- 
ment to disarm. It is the inspection, as has been suggested, continuous inspection 
that would insure in the first place that the census taken of armaments was 
accurate, and in the second place would insure that reduction was proceeding 
by stages that would be safe for those complying because they would promptly 
find out about those who did not comply. On this reduction, the Russian proposal 
that everybody disarm by one-third would leave the balance of power exactly 
the same and the preponderance of aggressive nations exactly the same, as 
opposed to the tripartite proposal which suggests a plan—of course the details 
will have to be worked out in the General Assembly—which will achieve a bal- 
anced reduction so as to leave no nation at the mercy of another nation or 
group of nations. 

Congressman MANSFIELD. I want to agree with Mr. Voryvs in that statement 
and I want to assure anyone who is listening in that as far as the United States 
of America is concerned, and the three countries which introduced this resolu- 
tion, we are not doing it for propaganda purposes. We are seriously and 
sincerely interested in bringing about disarmament and thereby peace. We 
want to do what we can to bring to the peoples of the world the security which, 
as I have said before, I think is their inherent right. 

Mr. Hogan. Well, Mr. Mansfield, where does this disarmament proposal stand 
now in the General Assembly ? 

Congressman MANSFIED. Well, at the present time, it is being discussed in a 
subcommittee of the Political Committee, created for the purpose of considering 
these proposals—the tripartite proposal advanced by the United Kingdom, France 
and the United States on the one hand, and on the other hand the proposal ad- 
vanced by the Soviet Union. Personally, I see no reason why the two proposals 
should not both be considered by that subcommittee. I think that there are 
points of agreement already apparent and I think that if both the members of the 
subcommittee, and the others interested in this particular proposition, will sit 
down in good faith and really try to work out something of a serious nature, 
that progress can be achieved and expected. 

Mr. Hocan. Now Mr. Vorys, in your work as a delegate to the General As- 
sembly, have you noted a great deal of support among other member nations for 
the tripartite disarmament proposal? 

Congressman Vorys. Weli, I would say overwhelming support, although I 
have not attempted to count noses. In fact, the support is so general that 
there has been no need to check up to see whether you have votes to put it over. 
Certainly, the proposal for a workable plan of reduction that will protect everyone 
while it is going on and end up in a release from this terrible burden of arma- 
ment would have, I think, overwhelming support. 

Mr. Hoaan. Mr. Mansfield a moment ago expressed confidence that some sort 
of a plan could be worked out. What are your views on that; are you optimistic 
about it, Mr. Vorys? 

Congressman Vorys. I am hopeful, merely because we have come forward with 
this plan which is in detail and, as Mr. Mansfield has said, it is contemplated 
that this special subcommittee will go through the Soviet proposals and if they 
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are in good faith, if they are trying for what they claim in their propaganda 
they are trying for—disarmament—on a basis that can protect everyone in the 
meantime, we will make progress. If we find that these reasonable safety meas- 
ures cannot be agreed to, of course there can be no unilateral disarmament. 
We all must disarm at the same time. We are not going to partially disarm 
and leave the rest of the world at the mercy of an aggressor. We will do one 
of two things, I think, this winter. We will either make progress toward dis- 
armament, the reduction of armaments which I hope for, or we will be able to put 
the responsibility squarely on the party that is responsible for blocking this 
world-wide aim. 

Mr. Hocan. The General Assembly session in Paris has been in progress ap- 
proximately 1 month; a little better than 1 month at this point. What are your 
general impressions of it, Mr. Mansfield? 

Congressman MANSFIELD. Well, a month for a newcomer is not long enough 
to allow an opinion to be placed. However, I have been impressed with the 
earnestness of the delegates from the 60 countries represented in the United 
Nations. I know that as far as the American delegation is concerned that we 
have been working hard and long. We hope that something can come out of 
the deliberations of the United Nations. We would like very much to see a 
worth-while disarmament proposal adopted because we feel in the United States 
that the United Nations is man’s best and perhaps his last hope for peace. There- 
fore, in conjunction with the other nations who are members of this great 
organization, we are doing the best that we can to lay a solid foundation so that 
the aims which we all desire can in time be achieved. 

Mr. Hogan. Mr. Vorys, what are your general impressions in attending this 
session here in Paris and talking with the other delegates? 

Congressman Vorys. My impression is that the world is a big place and 60 
nations are a lot of nations. It takes time for them to move and that they make 
haste slowly. On the other hand, I remember that as a Member of Congress we 
go through a somewhat similar process. In the first month when committees 
are still at work on bills that have been introduced, there are not many steps 
forward taken in the first month of a session of Congress. It seems to me that 
the gigantic work that is going on, particularly on disarmament and on many 
other subjects, should culminate within a short time in positive steps that will 
be encouraging to everyone. 

Congressman MANSFIELD. John, may I add something to what you have said. 
You said that these 60 nations, members of the United Nations, comprise a big 
community. I want to agree with you because we all know that there is no 
place in the world that you cannot reach from any given point by air in some- 
thing like 50 to 55 hours. We know also that with the development of jet- 
propelled transport that that time period is going to be reduced considerably 
more. In other words, whether we like it or not, all the nations of the world 
do comprise a family, and as in families in the human sense it will be a wonder- 
ful thing if the nations in an international sense can learn to live with one an- 
other, can learn to understand and respect one another’s moods and traditions, 
and thereby achieve a certain degree of tolerance and mutual understanding. 

Mr. Hocan. Both of you gentlemen are members of opposite political parties. 
Mr. Vorys, you are a Republican; Mr. Mansfield, you are a Democrat. Do you 
find as members of the United States delegation that you have any political dif- 
ferences on foreign affairs? 

Congressman MANSFIELD. As far as Mr. Vorys and I are concerned, and speak- 
ing for myself, politics with us has stopped at the water’s edge. We have a 
common responsibility here. We discuss any problems that arise and we have 
been able to act together shoulder to shoulder in behalf of the best interests of 
the United States of America and, I hope, in behalf of the best interest for 
world peace. 

Congressman Vorys. For myself, as a good Republican I can agree with what 
my Democrat friend just said, and in our country, of course, when you say Repub- 
licans and Democrats that is the end of the story because we have a two-party 
system. While we have had very interesting discussions, deliberations in the 
United States delegation, there has been no one time in the past month when the 
division in the discussion has been along a political or partisan line; not one 
single instance. What we have been seeking there was the best thing for the 
United States and the best thing to secure peace, security, and justice in the 
world. 

Mr. Hocan. Well, thank you both for participating in today’s edition of 
Report from Congress. This broadcast came to you from the Palais de Chaillot, 
in Paris, where the General Assembly of the United Nations is now in session. 
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STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE JOHN M. Vorys, UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE, 


In COMMITTEE V ON Report oF U. N. ContrisuTIoNS COMMITTEE, DECEMBER 
9, 1951 


Mr. Chairman, although I have had many years of experience in State and 
National legislating bodies, this has been my first experience as a representative in 
the General Assembly of the United Nations, my first experience on its Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Committee, the unpopular and undramatic fifth com- 
mittee, which performs the grubby, troublesome, unspectacular but utterly 
vital and imperative functions without which the other committees, the United 
Nations itself, could not exist, let alone function. This has been an enlightening 
experience. The Secretariat, the other committees, and the Assembly grind out 
vast programs and send the bills to us. Even here in the fifth committee we 
decide first how much the United Nations is to spend on these programs and 
then, at long last, we must come to the question no ones likes: Who is going to 
pay for all this? I am not criticizing this approach to the sad fundamental 
question of paying the bills. I have seen it followed in my country in villages, 
cities, counties, States, and in Washington, and I presume it is followed in many 
other countries, even though it is an approach that cannot be used safely by an 
individual or a family. It seems to be a phenomenon of organized human nature 
and I observe that the United Nations is a very human institution. This phe- 
nomenon is observed in that very human experience when we go together to a 
fine restaurant where we are greeted cordially and receive good service; we 
make our group selection from the long and attractive menu, paying special 
attention to individual tastes; and then, at the end of the meal, comes the 
crucial, the embarrassing question: Who picks up the check (l’addition—French), 
(quien tomara la cuenta—Spanish), (shoufuchang—Chinese), (kto vozmyot 
schyot—Russian)? That word has a sad sound in any language. 

It is the function of the Contributions Committee to attempt to answer this 
delicate, difficult question. At the outset, on behalf of the Government that 
will inevitably pay the most, I wish to pay grateful tribute to our able, dis 
tinguished and devoted colleague, Miss Witteveen, and the members of her com- 
mittee, first, for their willingness to undertake an arduous, thankless task; 
second, for their efforts in attempting to apply expert, objective, impartial, 
technical standards in an uncharted, chaotic, and explosive area of human 
experience; and third, for the high degree of success their efforts have achieved. 
Their clear and concise report, while not unanimous, gives us a good technical 
analysis, defines the points of difference, and presents a working basis for the 
solution of the problem who pays, how much? 

The Charter of the United Nations contains no guide on this question to help 
the Contributions Committee in their labors, or to help us in reviewing what they 
have done. In an organization of sovereign states, each with a single vote, 
the obvious answer, if nothing more is said on the subject, would be that each 
country should make an equal contribution to support the organization. But the 
fact is that the members are not equal in anything except voting. There are 
vast differences in population, land area, natural wealth, national income, and, 
let us be frank, interest in the United Nations, its ideals and objectives. <A 
budget passed on the prineiple of equal contributions would be a very small one, 
geared to the ability of the poorest member to contribute. However, once the 
principle of equal payment is abandoned, we have no sure guide to follow. 
There is no mechanical or statistical formula we can apply which can be guar- 
anteed to achieve a just result. ‘The question we are wrestling with is not 
a mere technical discussion, but involves a part of the fundamental structure 
of the United Nations that is not provided in the Charter, but that must be 
built wisely and justly, for we members of committee five realize, if others 
do not, that the lofty structure of the United Nations, its desirable activities 
and necessary expenditures, must rest on a firm foundation of financial support, 
materia] support, as well as moral support. When the preamble of the Charter 
speaks of equal rights of men and women and of nations, large and small, it says 
nothing about equal duties. The Organization is based on the sovereign equality 
of all members. Does this mean equality of rights but inequality in obligations? 

The analogy is sometimes made between members of the United Nations and a 
family group, or citizens of a country, and it is glibly assumed that just as 
members of a family contribute according to their ability to pay, and citizens 
of a country may be taxed according to their ability to pay, each nation has a 
duty to pay according to its ability when called upon by the rest. This is a 
superficially popular doctrine, but it is not sound, because a nation is not a 
person, but a collection of people. While relative capacity to pay is a useful 
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indicator it has definite limitations. Other factors must be considered. For 
instance, I doubt if there is a single country represented in this committee that 
relies wholly on taxes based on capacity to pay. All governments obtain substan- 
tive portions of revenues from excise taxes which bear equally upon every citizen 
irrespective of his income. By this means every citizen shares in meeting the 
expenses of government and is aware that increased expenditures involves in- 
creased taxation. I doubt whether any state would submit overlong to over- 
taxation and underrepresentation in an international organization. I also doubt 
whether this organization should be overdependent overlong upon any nation or 
small group of nations because of the size of their contribution or contributions. 
We need therefore a plan that will be just and bearable and satisfactory all 
around, that strikes an equitable balance between voting strength and paying 
possibilities. 

In 1946 that great world statesman, Senator Vandenberg, who performed a 
leading service in drafting the Charter, serving on the Fifth Committee, pointed 
“at one step that should be taken in this direction; no nation should be asked 
or should be permitted to furnish more than one-third of the support of the 
United Nations. Now there is nothing scientific or sacred about the fraction 
one-third as applied to contributions, any more than when applied to voting in 
the Assembly, but two-thirds is the Charter symbol for voting on important 
questions, and it has been recognized by the Assembly as the symbol of con- 
tribution that should be borne by 59 members, leaving not more than one-third 
to be borne by any one member. In 1948 the Assembly formally adopted this 
principle in resolution 230A (iii): 

“Recognizing: 
“That in normal times no one member state should contribute more than 
one-third of the ordinary expenses of the United Nations for any 1 year.” 

Now, 5 years later, the Contributions Committee, while continuing to imple- 
ment this principle, in part, could not accept the view that times are yet normal, 
and postponed normalcy and 33% percent for 2 years. 

My delegation respectfully but candidly and earnestly suggests that the time 
to apply the one-third principle is now. We make this proposal in a friendly 
spirit of cooperation. It is a matter of principle, not of money. As is well known, 
our financial support of the principles of the United Nations Charter has far 
exceeded one-third or one-half or 100 percent of the United Nations budget in 
recent years. The purpose and the result of our economic and military assistance 
to the free countries of the world has been to make effective Charter principles 
which the United Nations found itself unable to implement. Our legislation in 
support of the regional defense arrangements implements through collective 
defense the Charter obligation to prevent and suppress aggression. In these 
laws we not only referred to the United Nations Charter principles, feeling 
confident that we were by our actions supporting the United Nations, but we did 
not leave the decision solely to our own judgment; we provided in these laws for 
stopping our activities at any time the Security Council or the Assembly should 
So request. 

In the past 18 months we have carried the major burden in behalf of the 
United Nations in repelling aggression in Korea. Our casualties are over 100,000. 
The cost in money has run into billions. We undertook to organize and direct 
this effort at the request of the Security Council and with the publicly announced 
support of 53 member nations. The people in my country whose sons are fighting 
and dying in this struggle, along with men of other nations, know that we are 
bearing not one-third of the burden, but far more than two-thirds of the burden 
of the United Nations in support of the principles of the Charter in Korea. 

With this record, I can say to you today that we urge immediate application 
of the 3314 percent rule, not because of the money involved, but because of the 
principle involved. 

3ut it will be said, “These are not normal times.” In the United States a 
traveler, at the end of a trip on a sleeping car, asked the porter the amount of 
the normal or average tip and was told “One dollar.” The traveler gave the 
porter a dollar and the porter thanked him so profusely that the traveler became 
suspicious. He said to the porter, “Why do you thank me so much when I only 
gave you the average tip?’ The porter said, “That's the point. The trouble is 
that everybody always gives me less than the average.” 

The people of the United States are wondering when times will ever be 
normal as far as the budget of the United Nations is concerned. Their burdens 
on behalf of the principles of the Charter have increased since 1948. If the term 
“normal” refers to. the cortection of “temporary dislocation of national econ- 
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omies arising out of the Second World War,” we have the word of the Con- 
tributions Committee that these dislocations have in fact almost entirely been 
corrected. If economic dislocation from war is to be a factor in our determina- 
tion then the only members entitled to consideration are those directly sup- 
porting the united effort in Korea. The United States certainly has suffered 
dislocation of its economy when one considers the billions spent in prosecution 
of that effort on behalf of the United Nations. If it is claimed that the year 
1951 is not a normal year, then the United States with its abnormal war ex- 
penditures for the collective effort in Korea would be entitled to a subnormal 
assessment. 

However, the objection that these are not normal times is disposed of by the 
significant information contained in the debates of the Economic and Social 
Council at Geneva last summer and the replies of the various governments to 
the Secretary General’s communication of January 2, 1951, concerning the 
current world economic situation. This information shows that insofar as 
production is concerned the prewar levels of production have been exceeded 
in most countries. Most are in better than normal times. The utilization of 
this production is, of course, a matter for the sovereign governments involved 
The Soviet states have chosen to use their production for armaments. This 
crim and deadly threat of Soviet aggression which forces the free nations of 
the world to tax themselves and borrow to finance the essentials of a common 
defense cannot be said to arise from economic or production shortcomings. 
Certainly one may say that in economic termS normal times have been achieved. 

The Contributions Committee has had available this year for the first time 
statistical materials on production in a number of countries. The committee 
has proposed that the adjustments consequent upon this new information should 
be extended over several years, apparently because of the impact of such ad 
justments on countries who would be forced to pay the larger contribution. 
My delegation has difficulty in following this logic. The situation seems to us 
to be this: 

A number of countries have had substantial benefits for several years a 
result of the special adjustments for dislocations arising from the Second 
World War. Other countries who have, by the showing of the statistics now 
available, greater justification for these benefits under the General Assembly’s 
resolutions have in fact paid these extra amounts for at least 2 years. 

Is it fair, therefore, to argue that we should continue these unjustified benefits 
and penalties for an additional 2 or 3 years? My Government believes that it 
would be far better to recognize today’s situation; to make the corrections M a 
single action; and thus to dispose of the problem. If these corrections are 
made, our difficulties can be solved. All countries can have the full benefit of 
the standards adopted by the General Assembly and the Contributions Commit- 
tee and the Fifth Committee will have the satisfaction of a job well and 
courageously done. 

The shortage of dollar currency in some countries may be used as an argu- 
ment against the immediate application of the 1948 resolution. The dollar 
position of some governments obviously constitutes a serious problem. However, 
the additional amounts of foreign currency needed by most countries to imple- 
ment the 1948 resolution are not major when considered in relationship to the 
total foreign exchange problem of any country. In many cases a single com- 
mercial transaction would more than equal the amount required to recognize 
the principle of the 1948 resolution. 

Mr. Chairman, when I was in France in World War I, I saw a show which 
had for its title a French saying: “Plus ca change toujours, c’est la méme chose.” 
Ever since 1946 the American people have noted that, no matter what changes 
were made in the United Nations contributions for the United States, it was 
“toujours la méme chose,” always over one-third of the whole budget. I hate to 
go back and tell them once more, “Toujours la méme chose.” 

As a newcomer, I hesitate to give you advice, yet I know from years of ex- 
perience at home how easy if is to say, when change is suggested, “Yes, but 
not now. In the sweet by-and-by—but not now.” I humbly suggest that the 
time is ripe, now. It will be a little bother and trouble now but let’s do it now. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no panacea by which these changes can be accomplished. 
There are many around this table who are wiser and more experienced in the 
statecraft of the United Nations. I only urge them to deal with this problem— 
now. 
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indicator it has definite limitations. Other factors must be considered, For 
instance, I doubt if there is a single country represented in this committee that 
relies wholly on taxes based on capacity to pay. All governments obtain substan- 
tive portions of revenues from excise taxes which bear equally upon every citizen 
irrespective of his income. By this means every citizen shares in meeting the 
expenses of government and is aware that increased expenditures involves in- 
creased taxation. I doubt whether any state would submit overlong to over- 
taxation and underrepresentation in an international organization. I also doubt 
whether this organization should be overdependent overlong upon any nation or 
small group of nations because of the size of their contribution or contributions. 
We need therefore a plan that will be just and bearable and satisfactory all 
around, that strikes an equitable balance between voting strength and paying 
possibilities. 

In 1946 that great world statesman, Senator Vandenberg, who performed a 
leading service in drafting the Charter, serving on the Fifth Committee, pointed 
“at one step that should be taken in this direction; no nation should be asked 
or should be permitted to furnish more than one-third of the support of the 
United Nations. Now there is nothing scientific or sacred about the fraction 
one-third as applied to contributions, any more than when applied to voting in 
the Assembly, but two-thirds is the Charter symbol for voting on important 
questions, and it has been recognized by the Assembly as the symbol of con- 
tribution that should be borne by 59 members, leaving not more than one-third 
to be borne by any one member. In 1948 the Assembly formally adopted this 
principle in resolution 230A (iii): 

“Recognizing : 
“That in normal times no one member state should contribute more than 
one-third of the ordinary expenses of the United Nations for any 1 year.” 

Now, 3 years later, the Contributions Committee, while continuing to imple- 
ment this principle, in part, could not accept the view that times are yet normal, 
and postponed normalcy and 3314 percent for 2 years. 

My delegation respectfully but candidly and earnestly suggests that the time 
to apply the one-third principle is now. We make this proposal in a friendly 
spirit of cooperation. It is a matter of principle, not of money. As is well known, 
our financial support of the principles of the United Nations Charter has far 
exceeded one-third or one-half or 100 percent of the United Nations budget in 
recent years. The purpose and the result of our economic and military assistance 
to the free countries of the world has been to make effective Charter principles 
which the United Nations found itself unable to implement. Our legislation in 
support of the regional defense arrangements implements through collective 
defense the Charter obligation to prevent and suppress aggression. In these 
laws we not only referred to the United Nations Charter principles, feeling 
confident that we were by our actions supporting the United Nations, but we did 
not leave the decision solely to our own judgment; we provided in these laws for 
stopping our activities at any time the Security Council or the Assembly should 
so request. 

In the past 18 months we have carried the major burden in behalf of the 
United Nations in repelling aggression in Korea. Our casualties are over 100,000. 
The cost in money has run into billions. We undertook to organize and direct 
this effort at the request of the Security Council and with the publicly announced 
support of 53 member nations. The people in my country whose sons are fighting 
and dying in this struggle, along with men of other nations, know that we are 
bearing not one-third of the burden, but far more than two-thirds of the burden 
of the United Nations in support of the principles of the Charter in Korea. 

With this record, I can say to you today that we urge immediate application 
of the 3314 percent rule, not because of the money involved, but because of the 
principle involved. 

3ut it will be said, “These are not normal times.” In the United States a 
traveler, at the end of a trip on a sleeping car, asked the porter the amount of 
the normal or average tip and was told “One dollar.” The traveler gave the 
porter a dollar and the porter thanked him so profusely that the traveler became 
suspicious. He said to the porter, “Why do you thank me so much when I only 
gave you the average tip?’ The porter said, “That’s the point. The trouble is 
that everybody always gives me less than the average.” 

The people of the United States are wondering when times will ever be 
normal as far as the budget of the United Nations is concerned. Their burdens 
on behalf of the principles of the Charter have increased since 1948. If the term 
“normal” refers to the correction of “temporary dislocation of national econ- 
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omies arising out of the Second World War,” we have the word of the Con- 
tributions Committee that these dislocations have in fact almost entirely been 
corrected. If economic dislocation from war is to be a factor in our determina- 
tion then the only members entitled to consideration are those directly sup- 
porting the united effort in Korea. The United States certainly has suffered 
dislocation of its economy when one considers the billions spent in prosecution 
of that effort on behalf of the United Nations. If it is claimed that the year 
1951 is not a normal year, then the United States with its abnormal war ex- 
penditures for the collective effort in Korea would be entitled to a subnormal 
assessment. 

However, the objection that these are not normal times is disposed of by the 
significant information contained in the debates of the Economic and Social 
Council at Geneva last summer and the replies of the various governments to 
the Secretary General’s communication of January 2, 1951, concerning the 
current world economic situation. This information shows that insofar as 
production is concerned the prewar levels of production have been exceeded 
in most countries. Most are in better than normal times. The utilization of 
this production is, of course, a matter for the sovereign governments involved. 
The Soviet states have chosen to use their production for armaments. This 
crim and deadly threat of Soviet aggression which forces the free nations of 
the world to tax themselves and borrow to finance the essentials of a common 
defense cannot be said to arise from economic or production shortcomings. 
Certainly one may say that in economic terms normal times have been achieved. 

The Contributions Committee has had available this year for the first time 
statistical materials on production in a number of countries. The committee 
has proposed that the adjustments consequent upon this new information should 
be extended over several years, apparently because of the impact of such ad- 
justments on countries who would be forced to pay the larger contribution. 
My delegation has difficulty in following this logic. The situation seems to us 
to be this: 

A number of countries have had substantial benefits for several years as a 
result of the special adjustments for dislocations arising from the Second 
World War. Other countries who have, by the showing of the statistics now 
available, greater justification for these benefits under the General Assembly’s 
resolutions have in fact paid these extra amounts for at least 2 years. 

Is it fair, therefore, to argue that we should continue these unjustified benefits 
and penalties for an additional 2 or 3 years? My Government believes that it 
would be far better to recognize today’s situation; to make the corrections ™ a 
single action; and thus to dispose of the problem. If these corrections are 
made, our difficulties can be solved. All countries can have the full benefit of 
the standards adopted by the General Assembly and the Contributions Commit- 
tee and the Fifth Committee will have the satisfaction of a job well and 
courageously done. 

The shortage of dollar currency in some countries may be used as an argu- 
ment against the immediate application of the 1948 resolution. The dollar 
position of some governments obviously constitutes a serious problem. However, 
the additional amounts of foreign currency needed by most countries to imple- 
ment the 1948 resolution are not major when considered in relationship to the 
total foreign exchange problem of any country. In many cases a single com- 
mercial transaction would more than equal the amount required to recognize 
the principle of the 1948 resolution. 

Mr. Chairman, when I was in France in World War I, I saw a show which 
had for its title a French saying: “Plus ca change toujours, c’est la méme chose.” 
Ever since 1946 the American people have noted that, no matter what changes 
were made in the United Nations contributions for the United States, it was 
“toujours la méme chose,” always over one-third of the whole budget. I hate to 
go back and tell them once more, “Toujours la méme chose.” 

As a newcomer, I hesitate to give you advice, yet I know from years of ex- 
perience at home how easy if is to say, when change is suggested, “Yes, but 
not now. In the sweet by-and-by—but not now.” I humbly suggest that the 
time is ripe, now. It will be a little bother and trouble now but let's do it now. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no panacea by which these changes can be accomplished. 
There are many around this table who are wiser and more experienced in the 
statecraft of the United Nations. I only urge them to deal with this problem— 
now. 
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STATEMENT By HON: MIKE MANSFIELD IN THE SECOND COMMITTEE ON THE 
PROBLEM OF THE FINANCING OF THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF UNDERDEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES, DECEMBER 11, 1951 


Mr. Chairman, I think there is one thing on which every member of this com- 
mittee is agreed: That is the importance and urgency of getting on with the job 
of improving economic and social conditions in the underdeveloped countries. The 
issue concerning which there is a diversity of opinion is: How are the financial 
resources necessary for economic development to be obtained and made available? 

As several members of the committee have already pointed out, we have, time 
and again, agreed that the desired rate of economic development of the under- 
developed countries requires an expansion in the international flow of public 
capital. No one can deny that the last few years have witnessed a considerable 
expansion in the flow of such funds to underdeveloped areas. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is unnecessary for me to repeat that the people of the 
United States fully appreciate the magnitude of the job that remains to be done 
in the economic development of the underdeveloped countries. Despite this fact, 
the United States delegation cannot accept the contention that current measures 
in this field have been utterly inadequate. 

During the fiscal vear ending June 30, as the President of the International 
Bank stated yesterday, the bank made the largest number as well as the largest 
amount of loans for economic development since beginning its operations. He 
pointed out that, during the last 3 months, its lending operations have pro- 
gressed at an even more rapid rate. 

At the same time, loans from the Export-Import Bank to underdeveloped areas 
have also been steadily increasing. The combined amount of dollar loans from 
the International Bank and the Export-Import Bank to countries in Latin America 
increased from $78 million in 1948 to $206 million in 1949 and to $398 million 
in 1950. 

I have already mentioned the amount of over $400 million which the United 
States Congress recently appropriated to support a program of economic and 
technical assistance in the Near East, Africa, Latin America, and Asia. These 
funds will provide increased amounts of public financial assistance to under- 
developed countries in these areas. Most of this assistance is to be on a grant 
basis. A personal representative of the President of the United States is at 
present en route to the Near East to begin negotiations with the governments 
of that area relative to projects which they may wish to have financed with these 
funds. 

Our discussions of the question of the adequacy of capital available for 
financing economic development have recently focused on the availability of 
eapital for financing basic development, or non-self-liquidating projects. The 
impression has been given that practically nothing was being done to assist the 
financing of such non-self-liquidating projects as electric power, roads, and 
irrigation and drainage. 

Is it really true that practically nothing is being done in this field? It would 
take far too much of the committee’s time to recite the whole list of loans for 
this type of project. As far back as 3 years ago the International Bank ex- 
tended a credit to Chile for electric power development. The bank made a loan 
to Ethiopia for rehabilitation of the country’s road system. It has extended a 
credit to Iraq for a flood-control project. The Export-Import Bank has extended 
a credit to Afghanistan for the construction of a dam and irrigation system, 
It has made loans to Ecuador for road and highway maintenance. It has given 
credits to Indonesia for an electrification program. 

Together these two institutions have thus far made available a total of over 
$1 billion for just these three categories of basic development projects, that is, 
for electric power, roads and irrigation, and drainage. 

To argue that projects of this type are stagnating for want of financial assist- 
ance is to disregard what is being done. To imply that such projects cannot be 
carried forward on a substantial scale, unless grant assistance is made available 
through an international agency, is to overlook the facts as they are. 

In this statement yesterday, the President of the International Bank referred 
to the importance of grant asistance for economic development. The United 
States delegation is the first to recognize that not all underdeveloped countries 
are in a position to finance basic development projects through loans. We have 
given recognition to that fact in our approval of Resolution 368 of the Economic 
and Social Council. 
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But, Mr. Chairman, I submit that the United States Government is not simply 
resting upon this approval of the Economic and Social Council resolution. We 
have given concrete proof of our acceptance of this principle in the quarter 
of a billion dollars that we made available as grant assistance to underdeveloped 
areas during the 12 months ending June 30. We are doing it at the present time 
through the $400 million that the United States Congress recently appropriated 
for this purpose. 

We have heard a lot about the external assistance that will be required to 
further economic development in the underdeveloped countries. References 
have been made to the figures contained in the report of the experts on measures 
for the economic development of underdeveloped countries. They have been 
cited as authoritative pronouncements of what is needed. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to refer to the sum-mary records of the sixth session 
of the Economic, Employment, and Development Commission. Far from being 
accepted as authoritative, the calculations of the experts were severely criti- 
cized, not only by other experts but by representatives of governments. These 
calculations were not acceptable as a realistic basis for action. In fact, they 
were characterized as representing a mere exercise in arithmetic. 

As one of the members of the Economic, Employment, and Development Com- 
mission pointed out, the experts themselves indicated the uselessness of their 
calculations when they came to making concrete proposals for action. First they 
talked about 13 billions of external capital annually. Then they cut their 
hypothetical figure to one-third. 

Mr. Chairman, the issue before us is whether the United Nations should 
create either a new institution or a special fund for the purpose of financing 
economic development. lrrespective of anything that may have been said to 
the contrary, the fact is that the new combined resolution before us calls for 
agreement at the seventh session of the General Assembly to take such action. 
To ask the Economic and Social Council to prepare a series of detailed recom- 
mendations on the composition and administration of such a fund and the col- 
lection of contributions, means nothing less than committing the United Nations 
to enter upon such a venture. No matter what qualifying language as to “timeli- 
ness” or anything else we put into the resolution, that will be the understanding 
of the men and women of the underdeveloped countries. 

My Government has made its position plain in this matter. I shall not again 
review the reasons why my delegation cannot at this time concur in any pro- 
posals to this effect. As a Member of the Congress of the United States, I am 
positive that I am correctly reflecting the prevailing opinion in that body when 
I say that the United States is not prepared to commit itself to any such action 
either now or in the foreseeable future. 

Under existing circumstances, the fact is that a directive to the Economic 
and Social Council even in the modified form contained in the new combined 
draft resolution would mislead the peoples of the underdeveloped countries, 

As the distinguished representative from Greece has so cogently pointed out 
in his statement to this committee, the whole operation would simply result in 
further discouragement of the people of the underdeveloped countries. For the 
United Nations to engage in laying out the blueprints and the principles of action 
which cannot be given life under present conditions, would only give rise to 
expectations which have little chance of being realized. 

Mr. Chairman, we have already been told that the action taken by the Economic 
and Social Council in response to resolution 400 of the General Assembly has 
“provoked intense disillusionment on the part of the underdeveloped countries.” 
Mr. Chairman, we would be inviting much greater disillusionment if we embark 
on the course set forth in the combined draft resolution. Worse still, it would 
constitute a grave set-back to the cause of economic development and interna- 
tional cooperation. 

As to the contention that General Assembly resolution 400 calls for the elabora- 
tion by the Economic and Social Council of plans for a new international institu- 
tion to provide grant capital, I must say that the United States delegation finds 
no such compelling logic in this resolution. We do not agree that having accepted 
the principles contained in resolution 400 we have also accepted this proposition. 

I agree, Mr. Chairman, that the Council was instructed to consider “practical 
methods, conditions and policies” relating to the flow of foreign capital for 
economic development. It was not called upon to devise “novel” methods which 
have no relation to practicability. Nothing would be more impractical than to 
embark upon the creation of a fund or an institution for financing development 
to which no major potential contributor is willing to make any commitment. 
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In the opinion of the United States delegation the resolution of the Economic 
and Social Council on the financing of economic development is a reasonable 
and satisfactory response to the request of the General Assembly. We are 
prepared to approve the measures recommended by the Council. Accordingly, 
we support the draft resolution tabled by Brazil and Greece. 

We cannot accept the contention that this draft resolution loses sight of “the 
main objective pursued by the underdeveloped countries.” On the contrary, it 
points the way in which we may continue to move forward, until we can be 
relieved of the burden which the necessities of defense impose upon the free 
world. It points the way in which we can continue to exert cooperatively our 
maximum efforts until world conditions make it possible to devote greater energy 
and greater resources to greatly enlarged programs of reconstruction and 
development. 

* a « * * * 

Mr. Chairman, I may have some comments at a later date on the resolution 
submitted by the distinguished representative of Ecuador. We are in sympathy 
with this resolution. I understand that certain amendments are under consider- 
ation which will clarify it. 

* a a * * . - 

In the meantime, Mr. Chairman, let us not forget that the economic welfare 
and political security of all the countries here represented are vitally affected by 
the actions of the United Nations and the General Assembly. It is important, 
therefore, that the resolutions of this body maintain the high standard of effec- 
tiveness which have so far characterized its actions. We must not permit our- 
selves to impair this effectiveness by adopting a resolution which—as should be 
apparent to all of us—cannot bring about the desired results. Let us not 
deliberately debase the currency of the United Nations. 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE JOHN M. Vorys, UNITED STatES DELEGATE, IN 
COMMITTEE FIVE ON CONTRIBUTIONS, DECEMBER 11, 1951 


I shall try to confine my comments to statements that have been made since 
my statement, and shall attempt not to review what I at that time presented 
to the committee. 

I would like to make a comment on the amendment suggested just now by 
the Soviet delegate that we go back to the 10-percent limitation. I think that 
in view of his statement yesterday that there was a 21-percent increase in the 
national income of the U. S. 8. R. in 1951, we can see the injustice of attempting 
to use a capacity-to-pay formula and limiting it to 10 percent. 

I would like to say that in proof of my statement that times are normal, 
everyone nearly who has spoken has complained about having to pay his share 
of the bill, and that is certainly a normal situation. It would be most abnormal 
if one after another expressed delight at this part of our proceedings. 

I would like to point out that the interpretation of rule 159 has added some- 
thing to it that does not appear in the text. It says there, “the test is broadly 
according to capacity to pay.” It does not say according to realtive capacity 
to pay, which is read into it. The rule merely provides that we must not use a 
measure of incapacity to pay and therefore does not furnish much guidance 
unless we read into it something that does not appear there. 

In general of the proposals made that would make any change at all in the 
Contributions Committee report there are two kinds. First is that of the United 
States which implements the Contributions Committee’s report and implements 
the report in terms of the General Assembly resolutions but speeds up the 
application of these principles. No new principles are proposed by the United 
States proposal that we do now what the Contributions Committee has laid out 
for us to do a couple of years later. 

Then there is another class of proposal. There are two in this class. One is 
the proposal of the U. 8. S. R. and the other is the one proposed by the delegate 
from India and others, the purpose of which is to wreck the Contributions Com- 
mittee’s report. This proposal by India was referred to yesterday as a mora- 
torium. I suggest it would be more like a mortuary or a funeral home for the 
Contributions Committee’s report. It would scrap the whole thing and stand 
on what happened in some past year, and then we would review in the light of 
the discussion or review in the fog of the discussion, because at times there 
has not been too much light. We would review all the suggestions made, that is, 
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some subcommittee would, or under the U. S. S. R. proposal the Contributions 
Committee, stripped of all the principles it has worked out so laboriously, would 
review all of the suggestions made. And if they accede to all the suggestions, 
they might end up with about 56 percent of contributions to meet 100 percent 
necessary to pay the bills. 

In World War I, I had as a chief petty officer a machinist on my airplane named 
Gay. One day he walked around very disconsolately. He had a wire in his 
hand and he said, “I can’t understand it. I have cut off this wire three times 
and it is still too short.” 

I think we might find that if the Contributions Committee had the task re- 
ferred to it by these two resolutions, it would cut off the budget a number of 
times and still find that it was too short to meet the needs. On the other hand, 
the proposals by the United States does not require or entail any necessary ad- 
ditional expense. We have not yet completed action on the budget 

(Mr. Vorys was interrupted at this point by the Indian delegate on a point of 
order. ) 

I do hope that I shall proceed in order, and I had thought that the limitations 
upon me were that I must not repeat what I said yesterday but did have the 
opportunity to comments that have been made about the proposal made in my 
remarks yesterday, and the counterproposals made in attacking the proposals 
Which I had made. I shall try to restrict myself carefully within bounds. 

I was going to say that the adjustment which has been criticized in the pro- 
posal I made yesterday need not entail any additional expense if the proper 
type of budget is passed. We have not yet completed action on the budget so 
that my original little story about picking up the check after the meal does not 
quite apply. This time we have picked up the check before we get to the dessert, 
and we still are to review portions of the budget. If the budget were of the 
proper size, then each country’s contribution would be satisfactory to it. 

As a newcomer here I find it a strange situation that we decide on a _ per- 
centage of something that we are to pay before we know what we are to pay. 
But this year, 1951, we will be able to consider the other way around, because 
we will have, as I understand, concluded our proceedings on contributions be- 
fore we finally review the budget. Every nation here by its vote and by the 
combined votes of the committee can determine not only the proportion but 
the amount that various States will pay. I think that will be a healthy situation. 

The United States is not trying to save money this year by its proposal. It 
is trying to adhere to a principle, and if savings were made in the ordinary 
budget, and if it were determined that the United States contribution to tech- 
nical assistance should be large enough so that the combined action of the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies deprived the United States of any savings 
this year, it would then be up to the United States to prove, and I think it would, 
that this was a matter of principle and not dollars that caused it to urge that the 
implementation of the contributions committee’s report and recommendations be 
carried out now rather than a couple of years from now. 

A good bit has been said about the benefits to the United States financially 
from the United Nations. As the host country we were happy to have the 
United Nations accept the invitation. I note that 47 of the member countries 
voted for it, so that it could hardly be said that they were not of almost one mind 
in coming to our country. It may have been that the fact that they got a mag- 
nificent site free; that $20 million of improvements surround the site fur 
nished free by the city and State of New York: and that a $65 million building 
fund was furnished interest free; it may have been that some of those consider- 
ations had something to do with the fact that 47 nations approved a report of a 
site committee on which there was not a single American. 

As to the great profit that we make in income taxes, I want to say frankly 
that I have attempted in our Congress to have the United Nations employees 
exempted from this tax. However, I have found myself in a minority so far in 
our Congress. This would be a much more serious matter if it were not for 
the fact that in view of the enormous size and proportion of her contribution 
it might well be said that we pay all of the tax. If our contribution were less 
than the tax it might be said that we were making money on it. 

However, I wish to point out that the site was chosen and the income-tax 
problem was there when in 1948 the General Assembly voted on this principle 
of not having any one country asked or permitted to pay more than a third for 
reasons that I have stressed, for reasons that others could stress with more grace 
than I could, but, as the delegate from Norway stressed yesterday, it was deter- 
mined that this organization should not be too dependent upon the support of 
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any one member or group of members. That action and decision was taken after 
the decision was made to move to the United States and in full view of the tax 
situation. 

Comment has been made on the dollar shortage, which I admit is an embarrass- 
ment to many countries. It is certainly not the fault of the United States. We 
have poured billions of dollars into the world economy in recent years for the 
very purpose of attempting to restore convertibility which would mean so much 
to us as well as to other nations. I would hope that the United Nations could 
work out devices whereby payments could be made in other currencies. If this 
cannot be done, it is cértainly not the fault of my country, in view of the vast 
efforts and sacrifices they have made in a deliberate attempt to achieve converti- 
bility for other currencies. 

Those who claim that because we have cut off trade with them they cannot 
furnish sufficient dollars, when I think of the reports of the gold they mine which 
is easily convertible, I do not feel that any particular amount of trade with the 
United States is necessary in order to produce the necessary gold or dollars. 

As to war damage which has been discussed here, I want to say that my coun- 
try has the deepest sympathy with those nations—all of them—who suffered in 
World War II, and our sympathy was expressed not only in kind, soft words, but 
in billions of dollars poured out to help those who had their economies and their 
countries shattered by war. 

The discussion of war damage brings up this problem: It has been said why 
do we bring up this war situation in the Fifth Committee? Well, because it was 
this war-damage situation—one of the criteria set up early in the history of the 
United Nations—that is discussed in the report of the Committee on Contribu- 
tions. We face the situation that there are three kinds of damage that nations 
might suffer from economically connected with war, past wars, present wars, and 
preparation for future wars. The Contributions Committee has determined that 
the economie dislocations from World War II have just about been conclu‘ted. 
Certainly the economic dislocations from the war that is now raging in Korea 
have not yet been concluded. Certainly the economic dislocations forced upon 
the peace-loving nations by the distortion of the economy of a few countries into 
war materials is something that is an economic factor that has to be considered 
at this time. 

I want to remind my colleagues that the U. S. S. R. was invited into the 
Marshall plan, that some of those who are now under its guidance were invited 
into the Marshall plan, in the hope that they would join, and that we would 
help substantially in recovery of war damage there as we have been privileged 
to help in Western Europe and other parts of the world. But they chose to stay 
out of that. 

Of course, as to how they progressed going on their own, I think the best 
words would be the statement of Mr. Arkadiev, of the U. S. S. R., in the Economic 
and Social Council meeting the 23d of August 1951. He reported on their economy 
thus: 

“The total national income of the Soviet Union in 1940 had been six times 
higher than that in 1913. During the first and second 5-year plans the average 
increase was 16.2 percent. The first postwar 5-year plan ending in 1950 had 
estimated for a 38-percent increase as compared with 1940. In point of fact 
that increase achieved had been 64 percent. In 1950, as compared with 1949, it 
had been 21 percent.” 

If this is an accurate statement, I congratulate the Soviet Union on this mar- 
velous war recovery. However, in view of that, I am amazed that they are now 
reluctant to assume their fair share of the work of this great organization, the 
United Nations, for peace. 

I quote further from Mr. Arkadiev on the 23d of August 1951: 

“In the Soviet Union, the workers themselves had at their disposal the major 
part of the national income. Thus, in 1950, the people’s share amounted to 
74 percent. The remainder, 26 percent, going to government and to collective and 
cooperative organizations.” 

That is a remarkable record. If that statement is true, the per capita after 
this 64-percent increase in national income must be stupendous. I regret that 
I can’t report any such percent of private earnings staying in the hands of private 
citizens because our tax rate is heavier than that reflected in this statement. 
Nevertheless, burdened as we are with taxes, poor as we are compared to the 
U. S. 8S. R., based on this statement, we are willing to bear our full share in the 
United Nations and are bearing a heavy share in the preservation of peace and 
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the maintenance of sufficient forces to prevent aggression outside the United 
Nations. 

If these are the facts now in the U. S. 8. R., I again come back to the suggestion 
that we can implement the contributions committee’s 3314-percent suggestion now. 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE MIKE MANSFIELD IN COMMITTEE TWO, ON THE 
PROBLEM OF FINANCING OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS, 
DECEMBER 13, 1951 


Mr. Chairman, I hope that you and the members of this Committee will pardon 
my taking a few minutes at this stage of the debate. 

I had not intended to make any further comments on the resolutions before 
us. However, in view of the fact that certain references were made to the 
policies of the United States Government, and to me in person, I should like a 
moment to make clear beyond any possible doubt, the attitude of my Govern- 
ment. My attitude has been described as one of pessimism. Indeed, it has been 
intimated that I do not reflect the mood and point of view of the American 
people. Reference has been made to the contributions of the American Gov- 
ernment to the relief and reconstruction of various parts of the world, to our 
interest in and contributions to the expanded technical assistance program, to 
our assistance to the International Children’s Emergency Fund, to our contribu- 
tions to the International Refugee Organization and other international organi- 
zations which have been created to ease the plight of those in need. 

Mr. Chairman, the record of the American people, I am sure you will agree, 
speaks for itself. That record is ample proof that the people of the United 
States will do everything they can to aid in the economic and social advance- 
ment of the underdeveloped countries. That record is proof of our interest in 
the welfare of others and our serious determination to help them improve their 
standards of living. 

It is because of that record that I want to reemphasize what I said on Tuesday. 
Under existing world political conditions, we are not prepared to commit our- 
selves to any contribution to a fund such as is here being proposed. 

Since making my remarks, I have consulted with responsible persons in the 
executive branch of my Government, and with my colleague on the United 
States delegation who, like myself, is a member of the Foreign Affairs Com 
mittee of the House of Representatives of the United States. All of us are 
convinced beyond doubt that the prevailing opinion in the Congress is as I have 
stated it. 

This conviction is not an evidence of any change in our attitude toward our 
international responsibilities. It is not an evidence of any trend toward isolatior 
ism. It grows out of a sincere and heart-searching appraisal of the situation 
that today prevails in the United States. 

We shall shortly be voting upon the joint resolution before us. Before we 
do, I think that we should take a moment to look into the future. 

Let us suppose that the joint resolution of Burma, Chile, Cuba, Egypt, and 
Yugoslavia is adopted by this Committee. The Economie and Social Council 
will then be responsible for the preparation of a detailed plan for a special fund 
to finance economic development of the underdeveloped countries. In discharg- 
ing this responsibility the Council, under the terms of this resolution, would 
have to recommend “ihe manner in which the contributions to the fund will be 
collected.” Thisis no mere study. It has been made clear by one of the sponsors 
that the United Nations will be embarking on a “line of action.” 

Obviously, this is the very heart of the proposal. Without assurance of a 
fund for assisting underdeveloped countries, any work that the Economie and 
Social Council does under this resolution becomes completely meaningless. With 
no indication that members of the United Nations will commit themselves to 
significant contributions, either now or in the future, the Economie and Social 
Council will simply be engaging in just so much waste motion. 

What possibilities are open to the Council in this matter of contributions. 
There are only two possible approaches to the problem. The first is the system 
used to obtain contributions to the expanded technical assistance program. 
That is, through the voluntary action of member states. If that method is 
recommended by the Economic and Social Council, the response to its recom- 
mendation is already obvious. We have already heard that no country which 
might ordinarily be expected to make significant contributions to such a fund 
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is in a position to do so at this time. Every single country has made clear 
its inability to commit itself under existing circumstances to additional financial 
obligations. Clearly, no amount of contributions to speak of will be forth- 
coming through voluntary action in the foreseeable future. 

With this prospect staring us in the face, is it realistic to embark upon the 
course set for us in the joint five-country resolution? In the opinion of my 
Government, this would simply be closing our eyes to things as they are. 

The other alternative that can be recommended by the Economie and Social 
Council is for the United Nations to vote to assess each and every member on 
a pro rata basis. What are the probabilities of this kind of recommendation 
being realized? Certainly, no one would deny that any fund to be of any 
practical value would have to be large enough appreciably to increase the rate 
of economic development over and above what is now taking place. It is not 
within the competence of my delegation to state how much would be required 
to bring about this result. But we cannot conceive of any real acceleration 
in the rate of development unless something in the order of $500 million is raised 
by annual United Nations assessment on every member country. 

Under the present system of assessments, this would mean contribution by 
the United States of approximately $180 million. This leaves a balance of 
$320 million to be met under assessment by the remaining member countries. 
Is it realistic, is it practical to assume that the remaining members of the 
United Nations are in a position to commit themselves collectively to appro- 
priate each year a sum of this size? Is this realistic, is this practical, when we 
bear in mind the fact that certain countries have had difficulty in raising the 
funds necessary to pay their pledges to the technical assistance program? 

We know of no other way of raising the finances necessary to making the 
proposed fund an effective instrument. This being the case, it is not proper to 
assume that every member who votes for this resolution is, in a sense, making 
a commitment to persuade his parliament to take one of two possible actions— 
either to make an annual voluntary contribution of relatively large magnitude 
or to accept an equally mandatory assessment every year. Mr. Chairman, a 
grant fund is not a revolving fund. New contributions will have to be raised 
every year 

Mr. Chairman, we have been told that the passage of the joint resolution now 
before us will result in furthering the peace of the world; that it will be in 
the permanent interest of the United Nations, 

I think that you will all agree with me that whether these ends will be 
furthered by this resolution is a matter of opinion. In the opinion of the 
United States delegation, its passage, far from being in the interest of the 
United Nations, will in fact hurt and delay the ends that we all seek. 

There can be no fund, irrespective of any resolution that is passed, unless 
member countries are in a position to contribute to it. Otherwise, it will be 
merely a paper plan. In approving this resolution, we will be giving the im- 
pression to the men and women of the underdeveloped countries that a fund 
will be created. Maybe it would give new hope to the peoples of the under- 
developed areas of the world—the day it is passed. But what about the day 
after—when they see that no grants are forthcoming from this paper plan? 
They certainly will then have the right to ask: Why does the United Nations 
fuil to fulfill the expectations it has created? 

Mr. Chairman, many of us may be asking ourselves the question: How can 
we go back and tell our people that we voted against this resolution? The an- 
swer, of course, is obvious. ‘he issue is whether this resolution will help to 
secure the establishment of a fund, or whether it will be detrimental to its 
eventual creation. If any of us are convinced that its passage will actually lead 
to furthering world peace and redound to the permanent interests of the United 
Nations, I am sure that we will vote for this resolution. If, however, any are 
convineed, as we are, that to pass this resolution will not result in any additional 
funds being made available for grants and that consequently it will bring no im- 
provement to the lot of those who need such assistance; if any are convinced, 
as we are, that its approval will merely give rise to hopes and expectations that 
ean have small chance of being realized; if any agree that its adoption may ac- 
tually hold back and hurt the furthering of economic development and inter- 
national cooperation, we will, I am sure, refuse to approve it. 
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STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE MIKE MANSFIELD, REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 
UNITED STATES, IN COMMITTEE 1 ON THE NEw Soviet ITEM, DECEMBER 19, 1951 


The United States denies without reservation or qualification the Soviet alle- 
gation that we are interfering in the domestic affairs of the Soviet Union or the 
states responsive to its control. 

The United States has not committed and will not commit any act of aggression 
against the Soviet Union or any other country. The entire history of the Ameri- 
can people and their system of government underscore the fundamental fact that 
the United States holds aggression to be a criminal act. Let there be no doubts 
on this score whatever. 

What is the charge against the United States which the Soviet Union has 
placed before the Assembly ? 

It is based exelusively on the language of an amendment to the United States 
Mutual Security Act of 1951 enacted by Congress earlier this year. The amend- 
ment permits the President to spend up to $100,000,000 to organize refugees from 
iron-curtain countries into “elements of the military forces supporting the North 
Atlantie Treaty Organization.” 

It may be useful to point out that two members of the United States dele- 
gation, Mr. Vorys and myself, are well acquainted with the provisions of the 
Mutual Security Act and with the intentions Congress had in mind under the 
act. We are both members of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, which con- 
sidered this legislation. We also sat on the joint conference committee of the 
House and the Senate which reconciled the differences between the House and 
Senate version of the law. 

The amendment on iron-curtain refugees must be understood in terms of the 
purposes of the Mutual Security Act itself. 

The broad objective of the law is “to maintain the security and promote the 
foreign policy and provide for the general welfare of the United States by fur- 
nishing assistance to friendly nations in the interests of international peace 
and security.” 

In order to achieve that general objective, Congress authorized military, eco- 
nomic, and technical assistance to friendly countries “to strengthen the indi- 
vidual and collective defenses of the free world; to develop their resources in 
the interest of their security and independence and the national interest of the 
United States; and to facilitate the effective participation of those countries in 
the United Nations system for collective security.” 

Thus the act was drawn up in the spirit of article 1 of the Charter. It 
implements the purpose of the Charter “to take effective collective measures for 
the prevention and removal of threats to the peace, and for the suppression of 
acts of aggression or other breaches of the peace.” 

The Mutual Security Act, Mr. Chairman, is only the latest illustration of our 
fundamental policy to help in the building of a strong and healthy international 
community through economic development and collective security. 

The emergence of this policy and the various measures we have put forward 
to carry it out constitute the most significant chapter in the history of the United 
States since the war. When the war ended, many countries lay in ruins. Other 
less developed countries could not get aid from their more powerful industrial 
neighbors, who had poured most of their resources into the defeat of the Axis 
Powers. 

It seemed to us that the solution to the problem lay in the concept of mutual 
assistance. Out of this concept grew the economic recovery program, in which 
the U.S. S. R. and other Eastern European countries were invited to participate, 
and programs of technical assistance to underdeveloped countries. Within the 
United Nations there developed other agencies for economic development which 
the United States firmly supported. All of these efforts were and are designed 
to help people help themselves. 

But the concept of mutual assistance also involved a parallel and related 
effort to achieve collective security against any act of aggression or a general 
war. This effort was made necessary by armed Communist coups d'état in 
Eastern Europe and unmistakable attempts to extend the iron curtain into other 
free countries. It produced such regional defense associations as the North 
Atlantic Treatv Organization. 

Then, brutally and suddenly, the collective security system of the United 
Nations itself was called into action to stop the Communist attack on the 
Republic of Korea. This lead inevitably to an intensification and acceleration 
of our programs of military assistance. 
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The provisions of the Mutual Security Act of 1951 reflect the broad outlines 
of the policy developed in the early postwar years—the policy of mutual aid 
as a means of building a community of free nations, economically strong and 
capable of defending themselves against attack. 

This is a free world program. If it is underwritten to a great extent by the 
United States, it is because Americans identify their own freedom and security 
with the rights, liberties, and national independence of the law-abiding members 
of the world community. 

The total appropriations under the Mutual Security Act come to nearly 7% 
billion dollars of economic and military assistance to other free countries. Of 
this total program of aid a large share will go to support the defense effort of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

On August 17 of this year, when the act was being debated on the floor of 
the House, an amendment was offered to the section of the bill which deals 
with the defense of the North Atlantic area. The amendment was accepted 
and incorporated in the law. It became known as the “escapee clause” because 
it authorized the President to provide funds for people who had fled from 
persecution and tyranny behind the iron curtain and who wished to join the 
NATO defense forces, 

It is interesting to observe that neither in its note to the United States, nor 
in the charge it filed almost simultaneously with the United Nations, did the 
Soviet Government quote the entire amendment. For in addition to the so-called 
People’s Democracies of Eastern Europe, the amendment also refers specifically 
to people who escape from Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia and—in the wording 
of the act—‘the Communist-dominated or Communist-occupied area of Germany 
and Austria and any other countries absorbed by the Soviet Union.” 

We can only speculate as to why the Soviet Union omitted these references in 
the amendment to the three Baltic countries which it seized in 1940 in violation 
of solemn pacts of nonaggression and nonintervention. Why did it also leave out 
the Soviet zone in Austria, or Eastern Germany from which people have been 
escaping at the rate of more than 15,000 a month? 

In point of fact, the Soviet delegation places relatively little stress on the 
real purpose of the amendment: To assist refugees from political persecution 
to take part in the defense of the North Atlantic community, if they elect to do 
so. The Soviet case hangs almost entirely on certain deductions drawn from two 
words in the amendment. 

The amendment refers to “selected persons who are residing in or escapees 
from” the countries and Communist-dominated areas listed. Taking off from 
this point, the Soviet delegation has conjured up a melodramatic picture of a 
new fifth column behind the iron curtain which stands poised to Strike at the 
old fifth column now in power. In essence, the Soviet argument rests on the 
assumption that the two words “residing in” constitute a prima facie case of 
aggression and domestic interference. 

Perhaps that would be true in a land where wishful thinking about freedom 
can be a crime against the state. 

The United States Congress, which passed the Mutual Security Act, is, I 
think, the best authority as to what the escapee clause was actually intended 
to be. Since this amendment was adopted on the floor of the House and not 
in committee, the House committee report did not refer to it. 

Therefore, the intent of Congress is best expressed by the report to the Senate 
of the Senate Committees on Foreign Relations and Armed Services on the 
Mutual Security Act. The comment of the Senate committee report on the 
amendment was as follows: 

“This paragraph authorizes the sum of not to exceed $100,000,000 of the sum 
authorized to form selected escapes from iron-curtain countries into elements 
of military forces supporting the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. In adopt- 
ing this provision the joint committee desires to make it clear that persons 
who might be formed into such units would do so only of their own free will.” 

This was the only formal comment on the amendment by congressional com- 
mittee. 

This amendment applies only to those people who have managed to flee to 
this side of the iron curtain. The President can use the authority and the funds 
Congress gave him under the amendment, but it is not mandatory upon him 
to do so. 

In any case, the ultimate determination as to whether these people will form 
part of the NATO defense forces will depend upon the decision of the NATO 
partners themselves. If, in the judgment of members of the North Atlantic 
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Treaty Organization, men who escape from behind the curtain should be allowed 
to participate in the defense of Europe, the President has congressional authority 
to use funds for this purpose. 

Up to the present time, no tangible step of any kind has been taken, beyond 
the passage of a piece of permissive legislation. Neither the President nor the 
administrative authorities established by the Mutual Security Act have taken 
any action. 

If, as the Soviet delegation claims, all of this constitutes an act of aggres- 
sion and domestic interference, then we are, indeed, living in a world where 
words have lost their meaning. 

But assuming that the words still mean the same to the vast majority of 
mankind, we can only ask why the Soviet Government has made this baseless 
charge against the United States. How could the Soviet regime twist and 
distort this amendment to an American domestic law into an act of aggression 
and interference in the affairs of the Soviet Union and the other iron curtain 
states? 

One explanation is that the Soviet Union has been casting about for some- 
thing new to say against the defense efforts of the North Atlantic community 
and the wider effort to achieve collective security throughout the free world. 

I do not believe it is necessary here to dwell at length on the origin, purpose, 
and defensive nature of NATO, except to say this: NATO, or something like 
it, was the inevitable response of the countries of the North Atlantic area to 
the extension of Soviet power by force and subversion in eastern Europe and 
the clear threat to extend that power further. NATO is an attempt to pool 
resources in a given geographical region to achieve a measure of collective 
security against this aggressive threat. 

As a regional defense association similiar to the Organization of American 
States, it derives its purposes from those of the United Nations Charter, which 
it serves in letter and spirit. The North Atlantic Treaty Organization military 
forces, still modest compared to the mass armies on the other side of the iron 
curtain, are nevertheless growing. We have high hopes that, pending Soviet 
agreement to join in a United Nations program of effective world disarmament, 
they will have the effect of discouraging any further efforts to extend the iron 
curtain westward. 

It is only a regime which projects its own image upon the world outside that 
would see the North Atlantic Pact as an aggressive threat. I think we must 
remember that no Communist government has ever come to power with majority 
support in a free and honest election. Regimes of the totalitarian type are not 
fooled by their 98 and 99 percent votes in favor of the Communist candidates. 
They know that these are mechanical demonstrations, not votes of confidence. 
Thus the Soviet type of state has no feeling of confidence in the people it 
dominates. 

This lack of confidence leads the regime to an obsession with its physical 
safety that is unknown in the free world. The regime begins to lash out at 
shadows and mythical enemies. There is soon a vicious circle of distrust and 
suspicion until fear permeates the entire state structure. No one is safe, not 
even the highest and most respected members of the party, as all of us around 
this table know only too well. 

High government and party officials sometimes disappear without a trace. 
Others are shot or imprisoned after highly publicized but transparently fake 
treason trials, where the accused is declared guilty before he is tried. The 
names of these Communist leaders are matters of public record and could easily 
be cited. 

When you have a political organization which devours its own members, is 
it any wonder that its leaders attribute all manner of sinister motives to the 
governments of foreign countries? 

When aviators from my country wander off their course into Hungarian ter- 
ritory they are forced down by Soviet fighters and alleged to be on an espio- 
nage mission. Newspaper correspondents from free countries have been tried for 
espionage and thrown into prison. Iron curtain regimes regard our diplomats 
as spies. It would appear as though anyone who enters these countries and who 
has breathed the air of freedom is looked upon as a secret agent. 

And when the men who control these governments search among the masses 
of their own population for scapegoats and conduct mass arrests, is it any won- 
der that thousands upon thousands of people yearn for escape? 

Finally, is it any wonder that many of these people insist that they be allowed 
to join any defensive effort to prevent an extension of the system they have 
escaped ? 
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It is these people, Mr. Chairman, who are the escapees referred to in the 
amendment to the Mutual Security Act. 

There is no safety valve for legitimate political opposition behind the iron 
curtain. The average citizen who disapproves of the regime has few alterna- 
tives; He can stay and take it, hoping for better days; he can go into under- 
ground opposition and risk imprisonment and execution, or he can try to 
escape. 

It may be that the population of Eastern Europe is a fifth column against the 
regimes in power. If there is such a fifth column, it has nothing to do with a 
phrase in the United States Mutual Security Act of 1951, or with the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Such a fifth column would be the product of the brutal liquidation of inde- 
pendent political parties, of forced labor without trial for political dissidents, 
of the denial of all civil rights. It would reflect the denial of all normal rela- 
tions with foreigners or the world outside, through rigidly enforced state secrets 
acts, by which casual conversation can be legally changed into espionage, or 
treason. 

It would stem from the uprooting of thousands of families from their homes 
by forced deportations in all of the iron curtain countries. We know that within 
the Soviet Union, for example several so-called autonomous republics were sim- 
ply extinguished both during and after the war and that their inhabitants—a 
million or more people—were sent in cattle cars to central Asia. 

Hundreds of thousands of Soviet citizens, left stranded in Germany at the 
end of the war, refused to return home and sought instead to seek a new life 
abroad. Many of them are now rebuilding their homes and families in the New 
World. But by Soviet law these ordinary people, farmers and workers, are trai- 
tors and would be shot if they returned to the Soviet Union. 

Since the seizure of power by Communist minorities in Eastern Europe since 
the war, under the protection of the Soviet Army, there has been a tragic new 
wave of political refugees. From Eastern Germany into western Berlin and the 
territory of the Federal Republic, there has been nothing less than a mass move- 
ment involving hundreds of thousands of people. 

But then it is relatively easier to cross the line in Germany than to cross it on 
the Czechoslovak or Hungarian frontiers where the heavily reinforced border 
guards are on patrol day and night. Human ingenuity is such, however, that 
men, women, and children continue to get through. Some 1,300 to 1,500 people 
manage to break through the iron curtain every month, and tens of thousands 
have come out since 1949, 

Special administrative measures have been necessary to take care of the new 
refugees from persecution. There is maintained in the American zone of Western 
Germany a transient receiving camp for non-German refugees. Although people 
from the camp are being resettled as rapidly as possible, the inflow from behind 
the iron curtain continues daily. You will find in the receiving center at any 
one time the representatives of a dozen or more different nationalities from 
the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. 

Can these people be described as traitors? Is the Ukrainian peasant or the 
engineer of a Czech locomotive or the Polish miner who manages to make his 
way westward a war criminal, as the Soviet delegation calls these refugees? 

How are we to react when these people ask us whether there is something they 
can do to prevent the extension of the system they have risked their lives to 
escape? Our answer is that they should have the right to join in the defense of 
free Europe. 

If these unfortunate people are granted asylum, if they are permitted to Join 
the NATO defense forces at their own request, does it then follow that the 
United States or the NATO powers collectively are interfering in the domestic 
affairs of the Soviet Union and the other Communist states? 

It most assuredly does not, Mr. Chairman. 

Yet, in effect, this is the Soviet contention. Moreover, the Soviet Government 
charges that the United States has thereby violated the Roosevelt-Litvinov agree- 
ment of 1933. 

The Roosevelt-Litvinov agreement preceded the establishment of diplomatic 
relations between the United States and the Seviet Union. In the light of the 
activities and professed goals of the Communist International, President Roose- 
velt took the initiative for a clear statement on the principle of noninterference. 

The agreement included a pledge by the Soviet Government not to permit the 
formation on Soviet territory of any group whose aim was the overthrow of the 
Government of the United States. When President Roosevelt had received the 
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necessary assurances from Mr. Litvinov he stated that the United States would 
adhere reciprocally to the pledge given by the Soviet Government. 

For all practical purposes the Soviet Government made a dead letter of the 
Roosevelt-Litvinov agreement shortly after it was signed. On its part, however, 
the United States has adhered to its reciprocal pledge from that day to this. 

Shortly after the establishment of diplomatie relations, the President instructed 
our Ambassador in Moscow to make oral protests against the violation of the 
Roosevelt-Litvinov agreement by the Soviet Union. When, in 1935, the Comin- 
tern met in Moscow and instructed the American Communist Party to use “trojan 
horse” tactics against the American Government, the President sent a strong 
note of protest to the Soviet Government. He said the United States anticipated 
the most serious consequences if the Soviet Government refused to prevent further 
acts in disregard of the solemn pledge given by it to the United States. 

The Soviet Government replied that it was in no way responsible for the 
activities of the Comintern. But hardly a month after the Soviet regime seized 
power in 1917, all allied and neutral missions in Petrograd received this circular 
note from the Soviet leaders: 

“The Soviet power considers diplomatic relations necessary not only with 
governments, but also with revolutionary-socialist parties seeking the overthrow 
of existing governments.” 

In the light of the use of the Comintern and now the Cominform by Soviet 
leaders, we ask the Soviet delegation whether this does not continue to be the 
policy of the Soviet Government. The Outline History of the Communist Inter- 
national, published in Moscow in 1934, states: 

“Comrade Stalin took a leading part in the working out of the program 
of the Communist International. There is not a single important decision of 
the Communist International, not a forecast which is not permeated with Stalin's 
farsightedness, his ability to map out a line of attack and strike a crushing 
blow at the enemy.” 

It is not surprising that Secretary of State Cordell Hull described the Soviet 
reply to our note of protest as a repudiation of the Soviet pledge “almost in 
so many words.” 

Soviet interference in the domestic affairs of foreign countries continues to 
be one of the chief causes of tension in the world today. It is, indeed, one of 
the supreme ironies of all time that the Soviet regime should be pressing a 
charge of domestic interference against any foreign government, let alone the 
United States. 

The Soviet Union continued to use the Comintern as an instrument for direct 
action against foreign governments until its formal dissolution in 1943. Who 
can forget the shameful period between 1939 and 1941 when every Communist 
Party throughout the world, on orders from Moscow, tried to sabotage the desper- 
ate efforts of the democracies to defend themselves against Nazi aggression? 

Since the end of the war the Soviet Government has persistently followed a 
policy of aggressive intervention in the domestic affairs of other nations and 
peoples. Upon the very countries listed in the complaint before this commit- 
tee the Soviet Union has imposed dictatorial Communist regimes, responsible 
not to their own people but to the Soviet Government itself. The profoundest 
feelings for family and country of Poles, Czechoslovaks, Hungarians, and others 
have been deliberately trampled upon. 

Only a short time ago the Yugoslav delegation presented to the Assembly 
a case history of Soviet intervention in the domestic affairs of a foreign nation, in 
this instance Yugoslavia. When the Yugoslav Communist Party was expelled 
from the Cominform, the highest leaders of the Soviet state then demanded that 
the Yugoslav people overthrow the Yugoslav Government. 

Nor will the world ever forget the most outstanding case of intervention of 
all, the Communist attack on the Republic of Korea, supported by Soviet equip- 
ment, training, and propaganda. Here was a brutal attempt by a Communist 
minority to conquer by armed force a small nation that had withstood threats 
and bluster, a state established under United Nations auspices and now defended 
by the United Nations. But these are only the most spectacular cases. 

The Soviet Government also undertook to use the international Communist 
apparatus to undermine the policies of other governments beyond its immediate 
grasp. The signal for this campaign was given in 1947 with the re-creation of a 
new model of the Comintern in the shape of the Cominform. 

The activities of the Communist apparatus abroad, centrally directed by the 
Soviet Government, have made it almost impossible for us to have normal dis- 
agreements with the Soviet Union. For when the Soviet Government disagrees 
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with you on an important matter of policy it uses the particular Communist in- 
strumentality in your country to wreck that policy by every means possible. 

I am not talking about secret directives or underground channels, or mysterious 
subsidies for the Communist press or anything that is not in the public domain. 

I am speaking only of direct instructions sent openly by leaders of the Soviet 
state to Communist outlets abroad. 

I am speaking of the actions of the Soviet Government. 

In 1947, when it was invited to participate in the program for European recov- 
ery, not only did the Soviet Government refuse that invitation, it also ordered 
the governments of Eastern Europe to do likewise, an open case of domestic 
interference in their internal affairs. 

This could have been a simple disagreement on a matter of policy. But in 
September 1947 the Soviet regime organized the Cominform and called on all 
Communists to smash the Marshall plan. The late Andrei Zhdanov, then a 
member of the Soviet Politburo, told the first meeting of the Cominform in Sep- 
tember 1947: 

“As far as the U. S. S. R. is concerned the U. S. 8S. R. will make every effort 
to prevent this plan from being realized. The Communists must be the leading 
force in the struggle against the new United States expansionist plans.” 

The highly unsuccessful effort of the Cominform to sabotage the recovery of 
Europe immediately followed. 

Two years later, the North Atlantic community made its first steps toward 
rearmament in the face of the aggressive policies of the Soviet Government. At 
a meeting in Bucharest, a more urgent directive for direct action within the 
North Atlantic community was given to the members of the Cominform by M. A. 
Suslov, editor of Pravda, chief organ of the Soviet Communist Party. 

He called, indeed, for “energetic, concrete action” in order to frustrate the 
North Atlantie defense effort. He praised the use of “strikes and demonstra- 
tions” and other “forces and levers” for the smashing of the policy opposed by 
the Soviet Union. Mr. Suslov declared: 

“It is necessary to use varied forms and methods: Mass demonstrations, meet- 
ings, gatherings, petitions and protests, public opinion polls, the formation of 
peace committees in town and countryside. One should not act in a stereo- 
typed fashion. The concrete conditions of each country should be considered.” 

These instructions, openly delivered to members of other Communist Parties 
by an important Soviet representative, indicate a total disregard for the whole 
principle of noninterference. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, there is the whole network of so-called peace com- 
mittees, organized by the Cominform under Soviet direction. These so-called 
peace organizations have duped many innocent people. They are in fact instru- 
ments of Soviet foreign policy in foreign countries. 

Their prime purpose is not to promote peace, or even to carry on peaceful 
propaganda. They are part of a general apparatus designed for direct action. 
We find that special attention is given to the establishment of so-called peace 
committees in plants and factories so as to encourage the workers to sabotage 
the defense efforts of their countries. 

Thus the World Federation of Trade Unions, an international Communist 
agency, sent out the following instructions to its members on December 9, 1950: 

“Organize even more resolute action * * * against the transport and produc- 
tion of armaments. 

“Draw up and put into effect a plan for a powerful unity movement to hinder 
the rearmament program. 

“Link closely the struggle for peace with the struggle to satisfy the urgent 
and vital demands of the working people.” 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that the vast majority of the peoples represented here 
know that their interests lie in the defense of their own countries and not in 
promoting the aggressive policies of the Soviet Union. I cite these examples of 
appeals for direct action only as indications of what actually takes place when 
the Soviet Government is against you on any important matter of policy. You 
are immediately confronted with an organized attempt by the Soviet Government 
to interfere with the policy on your own soil. Nor is there any secret about it, as 
the public statements I have quoted have demonstrated. 

Here is another reason why the American people and, I am sure, the people of 
many other countries have found it supremely ironic that a charge of domestic 
interference against the United States has come from the self-appointed center 
of the international Communist movement. Through the Comintern, then the 
Cominform, and through local Communist parties, the Soviet Union has raised 
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domestic interference to the status of an international profession providing 
employment to many thousands of people. 

The American people and many other people have spoken out against this 
interference. They have spoken out against the domination by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment of the states of eastern Europe, the states listed in the complaint 
against us. Until the eastern European countries are once again independent, 
and in control of their own interests and destinies, Americans will continue to 
speak out against the tyranny imposed upon them. 

It is not an act of aggression, Mr. Chairman, to hope that a people in chains 
will one day be free. It is not an act of domestic interference to express that 
hope in public. 

This hope of ours that freedom and independence will be world-wide is shared 
with many millions of people. For Americans, this hope is anchored deep in 
our own national philosophy. We abide by the self-evident truths stated in our 
own Declaration of Independence: that governments exist to secure for all men 
certain inalienable rights; that governments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed; that when government becomes destructive of these 
ends, it is the right of the people to alter or abolish it, and to institute new 
government. 

The American people have no intention of repealing the Declaration of 
Independence. 

We wish to see the day when all people who have sought asylum with the free 
nations will have the chance to return peacefully to their homes and start their 
lives anew in the country of their birth. 

It lies within the power of the Soviet Government to bring this peaceful and 
happy change about. 

Real security for the Soviet state does not and cannot rest on the domination 
of other peoples. Real security for any state does not depend upon domination 
of any kind, but upon the consent of the governed. In that sense, the interests 
of the Soviet Union and the peoples of eastern Europe will best be served if 
the iron-curtain refugees of today can become the tourists of tomorrow. 

Mr. Chairman, the intentions of the United States down through its entire 
history have been to live and let live. We have desired no territory and we have 
emerged from two world wars with no conquests of territory. We have sent our 
men abroad to fight in foreign countries at the side of other nations struggling 
to save their freedom. We have done so for ideals we thought worth fighting for. 

We have placed great trust in the written and the spoken words of other 
governments because we do not cadre to see a world in which no trust exists. 
As an expression of that trust, we demobilized our armies after World War II, 
scrapped our air fleets, and put our navy in “moth balls.” 

We have thought it worth while to offer help to other countries, including the 
Soviet Union, because the help was needed. Moreover, our ties with foreign 
countries are close. We are a nation in which Frenchmen, Englishmen, Czechs, 
Poles, Hungarians, Italians, Russians, Chinese, Japanese, Africans, Scandina- 
vians, Balts, and many other national groups have somehow found a common 
denominator in the concept of freedom. Where there is imperfect freedom in the 
United States you will inevitably hear many voices of protest shouting from the 
housetops. 

We Americans—immigrants and the descendants of immigrants from every 
corner of the world—have no aggressive ambitions. Everything we do we discuss 
in the open for all the world to hear. We have no hidden motives nor designs 
against any people anywhere. Nor would this be possible in a nation where all 
public life goes on in the greatest goldfish bowl in the world. 

We have, it is true, come by great international responsibilities in the very 
recent past. But we do not feel that a position of leadership suddenly arrogates 
to the leader all the wisdom in the world; or, what is worse, the self-delusion of 
knowing all the answers. 

So far as the defense effort of the world is concerned, we regard it as the 
product of the collective wisdom of free men. But it is instinctive with people 
who have the power to make up their own minds to seek the way of common 
sense. That is why we have joined with France and the United Kingdom on 
disarmament proposals designed to lessen international tension and make the 
world a more peaceable place to live in. 

All of us in the United Nations have a responsibility which is not served by 
making baseless charges against one another. We are now approaching a great 
religious anniversary that will be observed in many lands. But the spirit of 
which this oceasion is a symbol is common to all the great religions of the 
world. 
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In that spirit, which all peoples share in common, let us express the hope that 
we can shortly return to the great constructive tasks that lie before us: The 
reduction of tensions through effective disarmament, the raising of living stand- 
ards throughout the world, the extension of human rights to all peoples, and the 
establishment of a firm peace, based on justice, tolerance, and mutual under- 
standing. 


REMARKS OF CONCR’SSMAN JOHN M. Vorys BEFORE THE AMERICAN CLUB LUNCHEON 
IN ParIs, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 20, 1951 


The Sixth Session of the General Assembly of the United Nations will recess 
for the holidays Saturday midway in its deliberations. Attempting to com- 
ment on it is something like trying to tell how a football game will come out 
at the end of the first half, or a play at the end of the first act. -I am, a fresh- 
man United Nations delegate but I have had 13 years of experience in Congress, 
and I know that it is almost impossible to predict in midsession what the final 
result of a congressional session will be. 

I might make some comments, however, on what has happened to date. 

Two great forward steps have been taken by the U. N. this week: The establish- 
ment of a Commission on Disarmament based on the carefully developed Amer- 
ican-British-French proposals for inspection and verification of all armed forces 
and all armaments as a prelude to planned and balanced reduction of arma- 
ments. The Soviet propaganda proposals for a blind one-third reduction, leav- 
ing would-be aggressors exactly as strong as they were before, has been brought 
out into the open and exposed as a fraud. The screaming Soviet insistence on 
barring the use of the A-bomb shows what they really fear. 

The Soviets would naturally like to eliminate this weapon and proceed to take 
over the free world with their traditional mass armies. The patient, lucid, 
day-by-day exposure of the threat of the Soviet disarmament plan to the peace 
of the free world has been part of the ground work for the adoption by the 
U. N. of the tripartite plan. 

Cynics are saying that all of this is mere propaganda. I believe it is much 
more than that. To leave deadly weapons of war in the hands of dictators is 
dangerous for free people; on the other hand, to place within easy reach effective 
machinery for disarmament and peace is dangerous for dictators. If they persist 
in refusing to use such machinery, they may be overthrown. On the other hand, 
if such machinery is used, they may be shorn of their deadly power over their 
own people as well as their threatening danger to people of other lands. 

The adoption of the proposal for a United Nations commission to investigate 
and determine whether or not free elections can be held in Germany, over deter- 
mined Soviet resistance, has been a deadly blow to the Communist propaganda 
claims as champions of a unified Germany. The Soviets have made it clear that 
they only want elections they can control and that their concept of unity is the 
unity of a chain gang. Great hope has been given to the German people, East 
and West, that a means exists for insuring free elections leading to unification. 
If these hopes are dashed by the Soviets, the whole world will know who is to 
blame. 

Here is a part of the record of the United Nations this year that should give 
Americans some satisfaction. There are other parts of the record that do not 
give us satisfaction. 

Ve asked that the United States contribution to the regular budget be brought 
in line this vear with a resolution adopted by the United Nations General 
Assembly in 1948 which provides that no member state should contribute more 
than one-third of the ordinary expenses in normal times. We were turned down 
by the Fifth Committee on which I serve. In fact, we received only 1 vote 
cut of 60 in addition to our own. The amount involved is not great, in view of 
the billions we are spending for the support of the principles of the United 
Nations Charter through economic and military assistance to the free countries 
of the world. Our United Nations contribution for this year is 38.92 percent, 
which amounts to about $16 million. It was reduced to 36.90 percent for next 
year by the Fifth Committee, but they refused to go to 33144 percent. The dif 
ference was only about $1.4 million, but some grave matters of principle are 
involved. For the solution of the problem of, who pays, how much, the Charter 
of the United Nations contains no guide. In an organization of sovereign states, 
each with a single vote, the obvious answer, if nothing more is said, on the 
subject, would be that each country should make an equal contribution to support 
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the organization. But the fact is that the members are not equal in anything 
except voting. There are vast differences in population, land area, natural 
wealth, national income, and, let us be frank, interest in the United Nations, its 
ideals and objectives. A budget passed on the principle of equal contributions 
would be a very small one, geared to the ability of the poorest member to con- 
tribute. However, once the principle of equal payment is abandoned, we have 
no sure guide to follow. 

The analogy is sometimes made between members of the United Nations and a 
family group, or citizens of a country, and it is glibly assumed that just as mem- 
bers of a family contribute according to their ability to pay, and citizens of a 
country may be taxed according to their ability to pay, each nation has a duty 
to pay according to its ability when called upon by the rest. 

This is a superficially popular doctrine, but it is not sound, because a nation 
is not a person, but a collection of people. While relative capacity to pay is a 
useful indieator it has definite limitations. Other factors must be considered. 
For instance, I doubt if there is a single country in the United Nations that 
relies wholly on taxes based on capacity to pay. All governments obtain sub- 
stantial portions of revenues from excise taxes which bear equally upon every 
citizen irrespective of his income. By this means every citizen shares in meet- 
ing the expenses of government and is aware that increased expenditures in- 
volves increased taxation. I doubt whether any state will submit overlong to 
overtaxation and underrepresentation in an international organization. I also 
doubt whether the United Nations should be overdependent overlong upon any 
nation or small group of nations because of the size of their contribution or 
contributions, 

There were apparently two reasons why our one-third proposal received only 
one other vote. One was that members felt that times were not yet “normal,” 
although we pointed out that in view of our abnormal expenditures in the com- 
mon cause, we would now be justified in asking for a subnormal assessment. 
The other reason was that a number of the underdeveloped members would 
frankly like to see us pay more and more rather than less and less. 

This was shown by a resolution adopted in the Second Committee ealling for 
a study of a United Nations International Development Fund to furnish grants 
in aid to underdeveloped nations, even though the United States and the other 
prospective substantial contributors to this fund solemnly and formally assured 
the member nations that they were not going to make any contributions to the 
proposed fund. Thus, we have the proposal that the United Nations should 
go forward with creating an international grant-aid organization, with a treas- 
ury that has no prospect within any reasonable time of being anything except 
empty. 

The psychology of the members who voted for this is a little beyond my com- 
prehension; they must know that they cannot by their votes force the United 
States to make voluntary contributions to such a project; they must know that 
the formal creation of such a fundless fund is therefore a cruel hoax on their 
people back home. They ought to know that the cost of something for nothing 
is always too high. 

You might feel as I have about this, it can’t happen here, but it may. 

Another great disappointment to me has been the response of the United 
Nations to the U. N. struggle against aggression in Korea. Discussion of this 
issue has been held up during this session because of the armistice negotiations 
now going on at Panmunjon. While there is no formal resolution now pending, 
I have referred to our disproportionate share of the burden of the Korean action 
in no uncertain terms in nearly every speech I have made, and other United 
States delegates have done the same. 

We have also talked about this to the representatives of other countries, but 
we have not made any drive for further formal action by the United Nations. 
The representatives of 53 nations approved the Security Council recommenda- 
tions in June 1950. 

When the Korean veterans came to Paris within the past few days only 21 
flags were represented on the rostrum and we know that some of those flags rep- 
resented extremely small token forces. We Americans are the first to give credit 
to the men and the nations fighting beside us for the common cause out there, 
but the whole free world knows we are bearing a disproportionate share of 
the burden, 

I have heard the insidious, cynical propaganda since IT eame to Paris that this 
is our own fight, and that we merely got the United Nations to help. No blacker 
lie was ever circulated and I know what I am talking about. I heard the Joint 
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Chiefs in 1949 before our Foreign Affairs Committee say that Korea was not in 
our security perimeter. Our President and Secretary of State said this publicly 
on January 5 and 12, 1950. 

Whether it was wise or helpful to make this known to the world may be 
questioned, but no one can question the fundamental military and diplomatic 
position of the United States before the Korean attack. The struggle against 
aggression in Korea is everybody's struggle, not ours alone. The future of 
every nation in the free world is involved, whether they recognize it or not, and 
no armistice negotiations can change or hide this historic fact. 

Tho United Nations has promulgated a declaration of human rights; I think 
the United Nations now needs to give more attention to human duties, national 
duties. 

Meanwhile, the young awkward United Nations, a very human institution 
with a very great ideal, struggles to bring true the Christmas message of peace 
on earth among men of good will. 





STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE MIKE MANSFIELD, UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE, 
IN COMMITTEE ONE ON THE NEw Soviet ITEM, DECEMBER 21, 1951 


Mr. Chairman, the charge of aggression, combined with domestic interference, 
is the most serious charge that one member of the United Nations can make 
against a fellow member. 

A charge of this serious character should under no circumstances be made by 
one government against another for propaganda or other superficial purposes. 
If a government has once accused another government of the crime of aggression 
and has brought its case before this greatest of all public forums, then it must 
produce evidence of the most convincing sort that the charge is warranted by 
the facts. 

The Soviet Union has made such a charge against the United States. But it 
has produced no evidence, no proof whatever. Because it has offered nothing to 
substantiate the charge, we can only conclude that it had another purpose in 
mind. That other purpose, Mr. Chairman, was to attempt once again to malign 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and the defense efforts of the free world, 
this time through the United States Mutual Security Act of 1951. 

I have explained the broad objectives of the Mutual Security Act. They are 
to strengthen the individual and collective defenses of free countries and to 
facilitate their effective participation in the United Nations system for collective 
security. 

Mr. Vishinsky has attacked only the first title of the act, which deals with 
the defense of the North Atlantic Community. But title 2, Mr. Chairman, deals 
with the Near East and Africa, title 3 with Asia and the Pacific, and title 4, the 
American republics. 

So far as the North Atlantic Treaty is concerned, Mr. Chairman, it is a re- 
sponse not a challenge. It was, indeed, the inevitable response of the North 
Atlantic Community to the Soviet Union's unmistakable attempts to extend its 
power thronghout the European Continent by force and threats of force, 

The Soviet delegation consistently charges in the United Nations and elsewhere 
that NATO is aggressive and that the NATO powers are actually planning to 
invade the Soviet Union. But then the Soviet Union has, in effect, branded the 
United Nations itself as an aggressor for having gone to the defense of the Re- 
public of Korea. 

This reminds me of what a famous English author called “Newspeak,” that 
strange, upside down language of the totalitarians in which war is “peace,” 
tyranny is “democracy” and self-defense is “aggression.” 

“Newspeak,” Mr. Chairman, has now been applied by the Soviet delegation 
to the objectives of the United States Mutual Security Act in order to distort its 
defensive purposes into something aggressive and menacing. 

Mr. Vishinsky has spoken at length on a permissive amendment to the Mutual 
Security Act providing funds for refugees from iron curtain countries who wish 
to join the NATO defense effort. He has tried to paint a picture of foreign 
legions about to attack the Soviet orbit, where presumably they will join other 
subversive forees already armed and equipped by the United States. 

His “evidence” consists of certain language in the act to which he gives his 
own interpretation and of certain statements made by individual Congressmen 
about the restoration of independence to Eastern Europe. 
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Now the Congress of the United States consists of 531 men and women. Any 
piece of legislation of the scope of the Mutual Security Act reflects, not the views 
of one or two Members, but of Congress as a whole. In the United States laws 
are not made by one man, or one party, but by the whole Congress. The intention 
of Congress, I repeat, is that the funds provided under this amendment—to be used 
at the discretion of the President—allow refugees who have escaped from Eastern 
Europe or residents of the area who may escape in the future to take part in 
the defense of the North Atlantic Community if they choose to do so. 

But there is still a further consideration, Mr. Chairman, and that is how the 
law is actually administered by the executive branch of the Government. I 
myself speak here not only as a Congressman, but as a member of the United 
States delegation, which represents the executive branch of the American 
Government. I state emphatically that this law will never be administered 
by the executive branch for the fantastic purposes presented to this Committee 
by the Soviet delegation. 

Whether these military formations within NATO are actually created will 
be determined by the NATO powers after common consultation. If such for- 
mations are ever established, they will be used only against aggression and 
for no other purpose whatever. 

Mr. Vishinsky demonstrated a low regard for these unfortunate people who 
seek freedom from political oppression. He called them turncoats, vagabonds, 
good for nothings, traitors, the dregs of humanity. 

Would it be more accurate, I wonder, to say that he looks upon them as “es- 
caped convicts”? 

Mr. Chairman, these people are not traitors to their own fatherlands. The 
Lithuanian or the Czech who escapes across the frontier has committed no trea- 
son against Lithuania or Czechoslovakia. Mr. Vishinsky has indicated that 
they have only cominitted treason against the Soviet Government, in accordance 
with its highly specialized definition of the term. 

In our view, Mr. Chairman, these tens of thousands of people who make their 
way through the iron curtain—and who continue to come—have not only the 
right of asylum, but also the right to join in the defense of free Europe if they 
choose to do so. 

Are we to assume that the Soviet Union denied rifles to willing foreigners 
when the Nazis invaded Soviet territory? Does Mr. Vishinsky contend that the 
Soviet regime would self-righteously keep out of its armed forces any foreign 
Communist who chose to make his home in the Soviet Union and who offered 
to defend the U. S. S. R. if it were attacked? 

Many such people fought in the Red Army during the war, just as many people 
from the countries occupied by the Nazis fought with the Allies in the West. 
We would agree with Mr. Vishinsky, on the other hand, that to train and equip 
a so-called foreign legion for the invasion of another state and the overthrow 
of its government would be an aggressive act. 

The United Nations has for nearly a vear and a half been fighting the tanks, 
infantry, and planes of such a “foreign legion” in Korea. The Soviet delegation 
has consistently supported this aggression here in the United Nations. Still 
another “foreign legion” has been provided by the Chinese Communists, who 
have also engaged in aggression in the solemn judgment of the United Nations. 

Other such “foreign legions” fought to overthrow the Government of Greece. 
The Soviet delegation has provided them with the correct label. 

With regard to the charge against the United States, what has the Soviet 
delegation proved? They say we have committed an aggressive act. Where is 
the aggression? They say we have interfered in their domestic affairs. But 
where is the interference? No shot has been fired. No aggressive pressure has 
been applied. No subversion has been attempted. 

Nothing really has happened at all beyond the fact that the Soviet delegation 
has presented to the committee a unilateral interpretation of an amendment to 
an American legislative act. 

Mr. Vishinsky.has proved to the committee that there is a Mutual Security 
Act, that there is an amendment to the law concerning people who escape through 
the iron curtain, and that the Soviet Government is very suspicious of it. But 
that is all. 

He has, indeed, given us an effective illustration of the deep and unwarranted 
suspicion which the Soviet Union directs toward the outside world. We are 
genuinely sorry that this suspicion exists, for it adversely affects all of our rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union. 
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Mr. Vishinsky suspected the United States because we had not replied to the 
note of the Soviet Government protesting the Mutual Security Act. But our 
note of reply was, in fact, delivered to the Soviet Foreign Office yesterday, either 
while he was speaking or some time before. The note of my Government, Mr. 
Chairman, denies categorically the Soviet charges. 

The Soviet representative also brought into his argument an American C-—47 
transport plane which lost its way while on a routine flight to Belgrade. He 
listed the equipment in the plane—extra parachutes, extra blankets, a portable 
radio, maps, etc.—as evidenee of planned espionage. 

I have here, Mr. Chairman, an official copy of regulation 62-2 issued by 
Headquarters, Military Air Transport Service, Washington, D. C., of July 21, 
1950. The title of this regulation is “Flying Safety.” There is a subheading 
entitled “Aircraft Equipment.” Paragraph 1 of this regulation states that its 
purpose is “to establish minimum requirements and to standardize type and 
quantity of basic, personal, and special equipment incidental to operation of 
Military Transport Service aircraft.” 

I will not read the list of all the equipment, and will only say that it pre- 
scribes a portable radio transmitter and enough blankets for the normal passen- 
ger load of the plane—-18 people in the case of the C-47. An earlier Air Force 
regulation, No. 60-5, of November 30, 1948, prescribes one or more additional 
parachutes when four to eight persons are making the flight. 

In short, the “espionage” equipment of the American C—47 now in Hungary 
is standard throughout the Military Transport Service of the United States 
Air Force. 

The four American airmen remain, however, illegally detained by whatever 
authorities still hold them. We do not know whether these authorities are 
Hungarian or Soviet. Our diplomatic representatives have been denied all 
saccess to these men and have been unable to receive satisfactory answers to our 
inquiries. 

These men are new victims of the “spy” mania which seems to have gripped 
the whole Soviet world. Mr. Vishinsky’s speech of yesterday indicates that 
this fanciful fear of “spies” and “espionage” is growing behind the iron curtain 
rather than lessening. 

Mr. Chairman, the United States does not intend to intervene again in this 
debate, unless we are forced to respond to still new charges by the Soviet dele- 
gation. We quite agree with you, sir, that heated discussions of this sort 
complicate, rather than facilitate, the work of the United Nations, 

We believe that the members of this Committee will agree with us that the 
Soviet delegation has not substantiated these serious charges against my Gov- 
ernment. We hope that the Committee will decisively reject the draft resolu- 
tion tabled by the Soviet Union, so that we can move on to more constructive 
discussion here in Paris. 





EXPLANATION OF VOTE ON THE REPORT OF THE FIFTH COMMITTEE BY HON. JOHN 
M. Vorys. UNITED STATES DELEGATE TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, IN PLENARY 
SESSION, DECEMBER 21, 1951 


Mr. President, I wish to explain the vote of the United States delegation on 
the report of the Fifth Committee on contributions for 1952. 

For the first time in the history of the United Nations, my country has ab- 
stained from approving the scale of assessments for apportionment of the ex- 
penses of the United Nations. We asked in the Fifth Committee that our con- 
tribution be brought in line for 1952 with the resolution adopted by the General 
Assembly in 1948, which recognizes that no member state should contribute more 
than one-third of the ordinary expenses in normal times. We urged this as a 
matter of principle, not of money. 

As is well known, my country has expended billions of dollars in recent years 
to uphold Charter principles which the United Nations was not in a position to 
implement. We have extended economic and military aid to regional organiza- 
tions formed under Charter provisions for defense against aggression. 

We believe, however, that in this organization, based on the principle of the 
sovereign equality of all its members, there must be more equality in contribu- 
tion. 

Rule 159 which refers to apportionment of the expenses among members, 
“broadly according to capacity to pay,” has been interpreted by many members 
as requiring a strict application of relative capacity to pay, even though they 
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do not apply such a principle at home. All governments obtain revenues from 
excise taxes which are levied irrespective of individual capacity to pay. By this 
means every citizen is made aware that increased expenditures involve increased 
taxation. Similarly, the scale of contributions for this organization must 
strike an equitable balance between voting strength and paying possibilities. 

One step is that no nation should be asked or should be permitted to furnish 
more than one-third of the support, in fairness to that nation, in fairness to this 
organization. There is nothing sacred or scientific about the fraction one-third 
as applied to contributions, any more than when applied to voting in the Assem- 
bly, but two-thirds is the Charter symbol for voting on important questions, and 
it has been recognized by the Assembly as the symbol of the proportionate con- 
tribution that should be borne by 59 members, leaving nof more than one-third 
to be borne by any one member. 

If members feel that times are not yet normal, our abnormal expenditures in 
the common cause might justify us in asking for a subnormal assessment. We 
believe, however, that the principle adopted in 1948 should now be applied and 
any commitment of the United States to contribute more than 3314 percent will 
be based on the provisions of the Charter, not on the vote of the United States 
representatives. 

My country has made far more than a one-third contribution or a two-thirds 
contribution to the United Nations effort in Korea in support of the principles 
of the Charter. This effort had the publicly announced support of 53 member 
nations and most of those nations have contributed material support, but only 21 
flags were displayed over the Korean veterans who received our grateful tribute 
at the recent impressive ceremony in this chamber. We give full credit to the 
men and the nations fighting beside us in the common cause out there; we appre- 
ciate that future formal United Nations action on Korean contributions depends 
upon the outcome of the armistice negotiations now going on, but we must not for- 
get that the struggle against aggression in Korea is everybody's struggle, not 
ours alone, nor ours especially. The future of every nation in the free world 
is involved. 

We believe that in this organization of equals, each nation has an equal duty 
to measure up to its own full responsibility in contributions of men and money 
in carrying forward our agreed principles. In a spirit of cooperation, and be- 
cause there is much that is good in the report on contributions, we did not vote 
against it. For reasons I have given, we felt we should not vote for it. There- 
fore, we have abstained ; but we will continue to do our part in the support of the 
United Nations, to bring about peace on earth for men of good will. 





STATEMENT BY HON. MIKE MANSFIELD, UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE IN THE 
PLENARY SESSION, ON THE NEw Soviet ITEM, JANUARY 11, 1952 


Mr. President, when the Soviet Government first insisted that the General 
Assembly condemn the United States Mutual Security Act of 1951 as an “act 
of aggression,” many delegations undoubtedly wondered why the Soviet Union 
chose to make this particular attack on my country. 

This question loomed steadily larger as in speech after angry speech in the 
First Committee the Soviet representative utterly failed to substantiate his 
serious accusations against the United States. 

When the First Committee had finally rejected the Soviet charges, the repre- 
sentative of one of the smaller nations asked the question which had occurred 
to so many of us sittiig around the committee table. 

Mr. Cooper, the very able representative of Liberia, pointed out that the 
Soviet representative had seemed unconcerned about the outcome of the vote. 
What, he asked, had the Seviet representative hoped to achieve? Propaganda? 

Now that this exceedingly bitter debate is largely behind us and we can see 
the problem in more accurate perspective, the answer to the question put by 
Mr. Cooper becomes increasingly clear. It was, indeed, propaganda. sut not 
necessarily propaganda against the Mutual Security Act. It wes part of a 
general ‘assault launched by the Soviet delegation at the beginning of this 
Assembly against the United Nations’ collective security system and the regional 
collective security systems which strengthened it. 

The question of motive, as I say, became increasingly obvious as the Soviet 
representative substituted invective and abuse for hard facts. He piled his 
whole case—as Mr. Wilson, of New Zealand, put it—on a “mere pin point of 
documentary evidence.” 
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That “pin point,’ Mr. President, was a unilateral interpretation by the 
Soviet Government of an amendment to the United States Mutual Security Act 
of 1951 as an “act of aggression” and “domestic interference.” This provision 
in the law permits the President of the United States to spend up to $100,000,000 
to organize refugees from iron curtain countries into “elements of the military 
forces supporting the North Atlantic Treaty Organization.” 

Whether the money will be spent for this purpose, of course, will depend 
upon the common decision of all the NATO powers. 

During the course of the debate, my delegation explained the broad purposes 
of the Mutual Security Act. Those purposes are to strengthen the individual 
and collective defenses of free countries and to facilitate their effective partic- 
ipation in the United Nations system for collective security. 

I made a statement to the First Committee on the intentions of Congress when 
it passed the “refugee” clause, The statement was fully concurred in by Mr. 
Vorys, also a member of the United States delegation to the General Assembly 
and a member of the Republican Party in Congress, 

Mr. Vorys and I joined in this statement both as members of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, which considered the Mutual Security Act, and as 
members of the United States delegation to the General Assembly, which repre- 
sents the executive branch of the American Government. 

I have just returned to Paris from Washington, where Mr. Vorys and I had 
the opportunity to discuss the amendment to the Mutual Security Act with many 
of our colleagues in Congress. I also took up the question with the President. 
On the basis of those talks I wish to repeat the statement I made to the First 
Committee : 

The intention of Congress is that the funds provided under this amendment— 
to be used at the discretion of the President—allow refugees who have escaped 
from Eastern Europe or residents of the area who may escape in the future to 
take part in the defense of the North Atlantic community if they choose to do so. 

Now the Soviet Union is not objecting merely to the language of this permis- 
sive amendment to the Mutual Security Act. It calls for the abrogation of 
the entire law and for a finding of an “act of aggression” by the Assembly 
against the United States. It is at once obvious, if you examine the Mutual 
Security Act, that its abrogation would strike a tremendous blow at the growing 
collective security system of the free world and to important programs of eco- 
nomic assistance to free countries. 

Mr. Vishinsky based his entire case for abrogation of the law on a clause in 
title 1 of the act, which deals with the defense of the North Atlantic community. 
But title 1 also provides for a substantial amount of economic assistance to 
Western Europe for use in the Buropean recovery program. 

Title 2 provides for continued military assistance to Greece, Turkey, and Iran. 
It also underwrites a large program of economic and technical assistance for 
areas in Africa and the Near East. It authorizes a contribution of up to 
$50,000,000 to the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine refugees, 
and still further funds for refugee relief and resettlement projects in Israel. 

Title 3 of the Mutual Security Act authorizes the President to spend more than 
half a billion dollars for military and economic assistance to countries in Asia 
and the Pacific. For example, the sum of $45,000,000 is authorized as a con- 
tribution to the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency, established by a 
resolution of the General Assembly on December 1, 1950. It provided the funds 
for the United States contribution to the United Nations extended technical 
assistance program. 

Title 4 of the act authorizes the expenditure of still further funds for military 
and economic assistance to countries in Latin America. 

Thus it can be seen that the Soviet Government has, indeed, been aiming at a 
very large target. It wants nothing less than the wholesale collapse of a vast 
free world program providing both for the strengthening of collective security 
through military assistance and for human welfare through economic and 
technical assistance. 

The Soviet attack on the Mutual Security Act, in short, is alarmingly con- 
sistent with its efforts to smash the Marshall plan and the Schuman plan, and 
with its hostile attitude toward United Nations programs of technical assistance. 
It is consistent with its constant barrage of propaganda against the North 
Atlantic Treay, against the collective United Nations effort to repel aggression in 
Korea, against the work of the United Nations Collective Measures Committee. 

The Soviet Government seems unsure of itself in a world which is economically 
healthy and mentally and physically alert against attacks on freedom. It prefers 
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instead to have us weak, divided, uncertain about ourselves and our future, or 
the future of our children—ripe, in other words, for the so-called victory march 
of the Communists. But, as Mr. Lloyd of the United Kingdom put it so well 
during the Committee debate, “they will not march to victory over us.” 

The steady flow of thousands of refugees from iron curtain countries indicates 
that the victory march is hardly over even in those countries where regimes of 
the Soviet type are actually in power. 

Nor, Mr. President, do we see any reason why these unfortunate people, who 
have risked everything to flee to freedom, should not be allowed to fight back 
against any effort to extend westward by force the very system they have escaped. 

Many delegations were shocked to hear the Soviet representative speak scorn- 
fully of iron-curtain refugees as “traitors” and the “dregs of humanity.” Mr. 
MacDonnell of Canada quite appropriately stated that this attitude rested on 
what he termed “the inhuman assumption” that a government owned the human 
beings on its territory, and had the right to refuse them travel to other lands, 
or participation in other societies, or, indeed, any normal contacts with the 
world community. 

This callous conception of human beings as faceless pawns, subject to the iron 
control of the total state, affects intimately not only the lives of citizens of iron- 
curtain countries but frequently the nationals of foreign countries. While the 
committee debate on this item was in progress, Communist authorities in Hun- 
gary were holding incommunicado four American fliers who had wandered off 
their course while on a routine flight to Belgrade. Indeed, in arguing his case 
against the Mutual Security Act, Mr. Vishinsky spoke at length about the Amer- 
ican aviators, alleging that they had been on an “espionage” mission. It was the 
contention of the Soviet representative that this was still a further indication 
of American so-called “interference” in the domestic affairs of regimes within 
the Soviet orbit. 

And yet, Mr. President, this very incident, in and of itself, provides still 
another reason why Americans have found it supremely ironic that a charge of 
“domestic interference” has been lodged against the United States by the Soviet 
Government. 

The world first heard that the plane was on Hungarian soil, not from the 
supposedly sovereign Government of Hungary, but from Tass, the Soviet state 
news agency. During the previous 2 weeks, the Hungarian authorities, in re- 
sponse to the inquiries of the American legation in Budapest, denied any knowl- 
edge whatever of the plane or the whereabouts of its crew. 

Subsequently the Hungarian Government sent a note to the United States 
which was largely a repetition of the Tass account. We then heard that the 
fliers were about to be “tried.” But we did not hear this from the sovereign 
Government of Hungary. We heard it from the Soviet Foreign Minister in the 
First Committee. 

His very words, as taken from the verbatim record of the Committee debates, 
are noteworthy. He said: 

“We shall take measures to see to it that American spies will lose their appetite 
for flights over Soviet territory. I assure you the fliers were arrested and that 
they received due attention from our border authorities and I hope that due at- 
tention will be given them by our military and judicial authorities.” 

Disturbed by his statement, I myself spoke to Mr. Vishinsky after the meeting 
and asked him whether he was speaking for the Hungarian Government, or 
whether the men were to be tried by Soviet authorities. He denied that this 
wis the case and said he had been speaking only in general terms. 

But the facts are that this American plane, hopelessly lost and appealing for 
help over its radio, was led to a Soviet airfield on Hungarian territory by a 
Soviet fighter. The crew was split up and each man held in solitary confine- 
ment by Soviet authorities and extensively interrogated for a period of 2 weeks. 
At no time were they accused of espionage. The charge was a violation of the 
Hungarian frontier. 

All of this happened on the soil of the sovereign state of Hungary, where the 
Soviet Union has the right to station military forces for the sole purpose of 
maintaining communications to the Soviet zone of Austria. It had not the 
slightest right in the world to hold incommunicado and without notice to the 
United States fliers who had lost their way. Mr. Vishinsky may have been 
speaking in general terms. But it is quite clear, from his statement and from 
the Soviet treatment of the fliers, who speaks for the Hungarian Government 
and people. 
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The delegates here know the rest of the story. There was a “trial” of the 
men by three Hungarian officials. The fliers were not allowed to see their 
consular representatives. They were permitted only the most perfunctory con- 
sultation with their “defense” attorney. ‘here was no charge of espionage, 
proof that the Soviet authorities found nothing to support this contention even 
by their own all-inclusive definition of the term. The charge was an unauthorized 
crossing of the Hungarian frontier. A “fine” of $120,000 was then imposed. 
There was an appeal to the sentence filed by the defense attorney, but nothing 
was ever heard of it. 

The American Government, knowing it was paying ransom, willingly provided 
the money so that the lives of four American citizens would not remain in 
jeopardy. jut in no sense do we consider the incident closed. 

This gross violation of the most elementary human rights was put forward 
by the Soviet representative in the First Committee as further “evidence” that 
the United States interferes in the internal affairs of the Soviet Union and of 
the states under its control. It is on a level with the other “proof” of alleged 
domestic interference and aggression drawn by the Soviet delegation from the 
language of the Mutual Security Act. 

Thus, as we look back on the debate in the Committee, we can only assume 
that the Soviet Government wanted this item discussed for purposes that were 
purely destructive. It provided a new springboard for another Soviet attack 
on the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and the growing system of collective 
security under the United Nations. But that is all. 

The Soviet Government made the most serious charge that one member of this 
organization can make against another member: the charge of aggression, com- 
bined with domestic interference. It did so for sterile propaganda purposes and 
nothing else. No aggression has been or will be committed by the United States, 
either under the Mutual Security Act or for any other reason. There has not 
been, nor will there be any act of domestic interference by the United States in 
the affairs of any country. Nor was the Soviet representative able to produce 
any evidence or proof that an act of aggression or domestic interference had been 
committed by the passage of a clause in the Mutual Security Act or in any other 
way. 

The chairman of the First Committee rightly stated during the debate that 
heated discussions of this sort complicate rather than facilitate the work of the 
United Nations. Mr. Vishinsky has thrown another monkey wrench at the 
machinery, and has missed again. We suggest that he put his monkey wrench 
away for good and begin to seek openings, not for further attacks against us, 
but for constructive and cooperative efforts within the United Nations. 

The door for real cooperation continues to remain open to him, and to the 
Soviet delegation. Perhaps itis not too much to hope that one day he will lead his 
delegation through the door, shake hands, and get down to working with the 
rest of us for peace, friendship, and international cooperation. 


STATEMENT BY HON. MIKE MANSFIELD, UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE, IN 
PLENARY SESSION, ON THE SUBJECT OF FINANCING OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMEN1 
OF UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES, JANUARY 12, 1952 


Mr. President, the Second Committee has recommended the adoption by the 
General Assembly of the resolution presented as part A of resolution III of the 
report of the Second Committee which is before us. 

I should like to explain briefly why the United States delegation opposed and 
voted against the adoption of this resolution in Committee 2 and will have to 
vote against it in the Assembly. 

Essentially, this resolution requests the Economic and Social Council to pre- 
pare, for submission to the seventh regular session of the Assembly, a series of 
detailed recommendations on the composition and administration of a special 
international fund for financing economic development, as well as on the collec- 
tion of contributions to such a fund, This fund would be used mainly for grants 
to underdeveloped countries. 

The issue which is raised is, therefore, this: Should the United Nations, at this 
time, embark upon an attempt to create either a new institution or a special fund 
for the purpose of financing economic development? Let us have no misunder- 
standing about this point. To instruct the Economic and Social Council, as the 
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resolution does, plainly means nothing less than committing the United Nations 
to make such an attempt. 

It has been maintained by various delegations during the debates on this reso- 
lution in the Second Committee, that its adoption by the General Assembly will 
result in furthering the peace of the world. It has been maintained that this will 
be in the permanent interests of the United Nations. During these debates, the 
United States delegation expressed the conviction that its adoption, contrary to 
being in the interests of international understanding and cooperation, may, in 
fact, hurt and delay the ends which we all seek. This continues to be the convic- 
tion of my Government. 

As the United States delegation has already pointed out in the Second Com- 
mittee, we know of only two possible approaches to this problem of raising a new 
international fund for economic development. 

The first is through the voluntary contributions of members of the United Na- 
tions. So far as the United States is concerned, my Government has made its 
position perfectly clear as regards voluntary contributions to such a fund. 

Under existing world political conditions, with members of the United Na- 
tions forced to devote large amounts of their resources to fighting aggression 
and to the requirements of their defense, we are not prepared to commit our- 
selves to contribute to a fund such as is here being proposed. 

We have also heard, during the debates in the Second Committee, that no other 
country, which might ordinarily be expected to make significant contributions to 
such a fund, is in a position to do so. Every single such country has made clear 
its inability to commit itself, under existing circumstances, to additional large 
financial obligations. ‘Therefore, the response that we may anticipate to such a 
method of raising money for an international development fund is already 
obvious. Clearly, no amount of contributions to speak of will be forthcoming 
through the voluntary action of member states in the foreseeable future. 

The other alternative that can be recommended by the Economic and Social 
Council is for the United Nations to vote to assess each and every member on a 
pro rata basis. But what are the probabilities of this kind of recommendation 
being realized? Certainly, no one would deny that a fund, such as here pro- 
posed, to be of practical value would have to be large enough appreciably to in- 
crease the rate of economic development over and above what is now taking 
place. Having in mind the requirements of the underdeveloped countries, this 
would mean that the members of the United Nations would have to commit them- 
selves collectively to appropriate every year a sum of relatively large magnitude. 
Is this a realistic expectation ; is this practical, when we bear in mind the diffi- 
culties that many countries have had in paying the pledges they have made to 
the technical assistance program? Is this a realistic expectation; is this practi- 
eal, in view of the inability of many countries to permit any extensive use by 
the International Bank for lending purposes of that part of their contribution to 
the bank which has been made in national currency? Is this a realistic expecta- 
tion when we consider the very real difficulties that have been encountered in 
obtaining voluntary contributions for United Nations activities? 

Unless member countries are in a position to make contributions to the fund 
which is contemplated by this resolution, the United Nations cannot possibly 
give life to the blueprints and to the principles of action which this resolutton 
calls upon the Economic and Social Council to elaborate. Unless such contri- 
butions are forthcoming, the fund which this resolution speaks of will remain 
merely a piece of paper. 

If, with these hard facts staring us in the face, the Assembly, nevertheless, 
adopts this resolution, what will be its effect? As we see it, the United Nations 
will be giving the impression to the men and women of the underdeveloped 
countries that a fund is about to be created which will assist them in their 
efforts to improve their standards of living. No matter what words are used 
in the resolution, no matter how many times it reiterates that the fund will 
not come into operation until “circumstances permit,” it will inevitably lead 
the peoples of the underdeveloped areas of the world to expect that grants will 
shortly be available. And what will their reaction be when they see that no 
assistance is in fact forthcoming from this promised fund? What will be their 
reaction when they come to understand that the United Nations has given birth 
to only a paper plan? They will certainly then have the right to ask, Why does 
the United Nations fail to fulfill the expectations it has created? We must all 
ask ourselves the question, Will this redound to the credit and to the effective- 
ness of the United Nations? 
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Mr. President, my Government feels that nothing could be more impractical 


than to embark upon the creation of a fund or an institution for financing 


economic development to which no major potential contributor is willing to 


make any commitment. 

The conviction of my Government that this resolution is ill-timed and ill- 
advised is based on the most, serious and searching appraisal of the situation 
which faces the United Nations today. It does not reflect any change in our 
attitude toward our international responsibilities and the laudable objectives 
sought by this resolution. 

The record of the American people in this field is clear. That record furnishes 
unquestionable evidence of our concern with the economic and social develop- 
ment of the underdeveloped countries. It is proof of our interest in the wel- 
fare of others and of our serious determination to help them to improve their 
standards of living. 7 

We appreciate the magnitude of the task which still faces the underdeveloped 
countries. We have made clear that we will continue to do everything we can 
to aid in the economic and social advancement of the peoples of these areas. 
In the words of the President of the United States: 

“We must not slacken our efforts to create new sources of wealth, and thereby 
bring about higher standards of living in the underdeveloped areas. 

“The cause of freedom to which we are dedicated will not permit us to fall 
behind in this effort. 

“Our objectives are to serve peace and to create better lives for all people in the 
world.” 

The attitude of the American people is best summed up in the recent statement 
of our President when he said: “The only kind of war we seek is the war against 
want and human misery.” 

Mr. President, we are convinced that to pass this resolution at this time will 
not result in any additional funds being made available for grant assistance to 
the underdeveloped countries and that, consequently, it will bring no improve- 
ment to the lot of those who need such assistance. We fear that its approval 
will merely give rise to hopes and expectations that can have little chance of 
being realized. We fear that its adoption may actually retard and hurt the 
furthering of economic development and of international cooperation in this 
field. 

We feel that it is important that the resolutions of this body maintain the 
high standard of effectiveness which have so far characterized its actions. We 
should not lower this standard by adopting a resolution which we know cannot 
bring about the desired results. We must not deliberately debase the currency 
of the United Nations. 

These are the reasons why the United States must oppose this resolution. 


STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN MIKE MANSFIELD BEFORE THE UNITED NATIONS AD 
Hoc COMMISSION ON PRISONERS OF WAR, GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, JANUARY 22 
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The Government of the United States is most appreciative of the invitation 
extended by the United Nations Commission on Prisoners of War to consult 
with it during its present session here in Geneva. I wish to assure the Commis- 
sion that the United States will continue to give every possible assistance to it as 
it goes forward with its important work. 

I bring you those assurances from the President of the United States, who 
requested me to appear before the Commission and who is tremendously inter- 
ested, as are the Congress and the American people, in a solution to this problem. 

The Government of the United States desires also to express its appreciation 
of the efforts which the Commission has already made and is now making to 
bring closer to solution the problem of repatriating or otherwise accounting 
for those persons detained as the result of World War II whose fate is still 
unknown. 

We are faced here with the total absence of official information concerning 
these hundreds of thousands of human beings—a flagrant violation of accepted 
international legal and moral standards. Vast numbers of people have simply 
vanished—a tragedy which goes beyond their own fate, whether it be death 
or continued imprisonment. It is a tragedy which strikes at their families and 
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relatives, who do not know whether they are alive or dead. But human nature 
being what it is, the families of prisoners of war will continue to hope that the 
missing father or son still lives; they will continue to use every means at their 
command to find out what happened to him, and to get him home. 

I would do the same. I am sure that the members of the Commission would do 
the same. 

For many years these families looked to the occupation powers alone for 
help. We did our best to provide that help, as I think members of the Com- 
mission will agree from their examination of the series of diplomatic exchanges 
with the Soviet Union on this question. But we met a blank wall, a refusal 
to face even the most obvious facts in the situation. Then, as you know, we 
decided to enlist the assistance of the United Nations. The result was the 
General Assembly’s decision to establish the Commission on which you now sit. 

Now, in a sense, the hopes of these people have been transferred to you. It 
is a great responsibility. But you will not be alone. I think you will find a 
great deal of cooperation as you get more and more into the investigative phase 
of your work. Much information already has been collected. It can be made 
available to you. 

The Commission has given itself directives with which the United States is 
in complete agreement. The first is a matter of principle. You, as the com- 
missioners, decided unanimously during your meeting last summer that you 
would seek a solution to the problem of prisoners of war in a purely humani- 
tarian spirit. The United States associates itself with that decision of the 
Commission because from the very beginning we have considered this as a 
humanitarian problem of the most fundamental sort. 

The second directive was more a matter of definition. The Commission, in 
the words of Mr. Guerrero’s invitation to us, interpreted the expression “pris- 
oners of war” as including persons who, though no longer prisoners, are still 
being detained for one reason or another. This, too, it seems to uS was a 
wise decision. For the Commission would certainly wish to know whether 
former prisoners of war are being detained under some other arbitrary, or 
technical status. 

Now the Commission moves on to the next phase of its work. You have 
invited us here to consult with you so that your humanitarian task will be 
effectively discharged. 

The United States believes that the members of the Commission would want 
now to determine the facts about prisoners of war, to get answers to the basic 
questions of who they are, where they are, who are dead and who are still 
alive. And having determined the answers to the basic questions it will want 
to take steps to have these people repatriated to their homes, countries, and 
families. Now, we are quite aware that the Commission will have to face cer- 
tain hard realities. The Soviet Union, despite what we consider overwhelming 
evidence to the contrary, maintains that it does not have any more prisoners of 
war; that they have all been repatriated. All, that is, with the exception of a 
few thousand who are being detained in connection with war crimes. But we 
do not know even who these men are or where they are being kept, or of what 
crimes they have been accused. No names whatever have ever been furnished. 

To get at the facts, the Commission might well ask the Soviet Government 
for its cooperation by allowing the Commission to carry on studies on the terri- 
tory of the Soviet Union. This is not an unreasonable request in light of the 
Soviet claim that it has fulfilled all of its obligations of the repatriation of 
prisoners of war. If that is actually the case, the Soviet Government should 
be the first to invite the Commission to make a study within the Soviet Union. 

The United States has repatriated all prisoners of war taken by the Ameri- 
ean forces. If the Commission should decide to study prisoner-of-war data 
in the United States, my Government extends it a most cordial welcome. We 
will cooperate with you in every way. Indeed, we already have informed the 
Commission in reply to its note of September 10 that we would make available 
pertinent files on war prisoners at the Prisoner of War Information Bureau 
at Fort Holabird in Baltimore. 

One special problem related to the Commission's work has to do with a small 
number of Japanese still in the United States. They are the last of a much 
larger group originally brought from Peru to the United States during World 
War II and since repatriated either to Japan or to their former homes in Peru. 
The Commission was informed about this group in our letter of August 15 and 
we note that this problem has been placed on the agenda of this session. We 
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will be pleased to furnish information regarding these persons to the Com- 
mission at its convenience, 

Much information and evidence on the question of prisoners of war has been 
collected by the governments most immediately affected. There are eye-witness 
reports, letters, Army records, and other sorts of documentary material which 
the Commission may wish to examine and evaluate. Thus it might be very 
worth while for the Commission to go to Germany, Japan, and to Italy to 
study this evidence at first hand. 

These are all possibilities and methods of procedure which the Commission 
may wish to explore. 

It is appropriate that the Commission is developing the current stage of its 
work in Geneva, whose very name is synonymous with humanitarian effort, 
particularly in connection with the care and repatriation of prisoners of war. 

The members of the Commission have been selected both for their concern 
with problems affecting human welfare and for their strict impartiality. These 
will be important qualities to draw upon in the months ahead. We wish the 
Commission every success in the completion of its important task. 
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